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THE WEEK. 


Prospects at Algeciras are complicated, at the 
time of our going to press, by the fall of the French 
Cabinet, but are perceptibly brighter. Early in the 
week the dove-cotes were fluttered by Saturday’s 
vote, in which, on a motion by the British delegate to 
proceed with the police question in the inevitable 
intervals between the discussions of the bank question, 
the Conference for the first time took an actual divi- 
sion, and Germany found herself alone among the 
European Powers, save for the formal support of 
Austria-Hungary. On Monday the police question was 
opened, and Russia submitted a plan for a Franco- 
Spanish mandate. Speeches were made by the French, 
German, and British delegates, and the discussion was 
adjourned till Thursday. Following this the German 
semi-official Press began for the first time to adopt a 
more yielding tone, and there seemed more hope of 
settlement on the basis of a compromise between the 
French police scheme and the German bank scheiue. 
On Thursday this hope received considerable confirma- 
tion. 





THE compromise on the bank question tcok the 
following form. The bank is to be a Moorish institu- 
tion under French law, administered by a mixed 
tribunal, under the international supervision of a council 
of experts and with a right of appeal to the Lausanne 
Federal Court. Germany therefore abandons her 
demand for international supervision by the Tangier 
Diplomatic Corps and France admits the principles 
of a mixed tribunal and a right of appeal. On 
the police question M. Revoil introduced a 
definite project for the creation of a _ Franco- 
Spanish force of from 2,000 to 2,500 Moors under 
sixteen French and Spanish officers and thirty-two 
non-commissioned officers, to police for three years 
the eight ports open to trade. Austria introduced a 
project slightly amending this by the inclusion of some 
Swiss or Dutch officers, which France declined to 
accept. Germany, without pledging herself, withdrew 
her opposition to the principle of a Franco-Spanish 
mandate, provided its application was guarded by 
sufficient guarantee. The points of difficulty left are: 
On the bank question, the allotment of capital ; on the 
police question, the nature of the ‘‘ guarantees.” 

As was easily to be foreseen, our Rome correspon- 
dent writes, the new Sonnino Cabinet, composed of 
Conservatives, Radicals, and an ex-Republican, while 
agreeing on social and economic reforms, find it very 
difficult to form a programme for the political direc- 
tion of the new Government. No one doubts the 
competence of most of the men now in power with 
regard to technical questions, so much so that even 
their opponents believe that there is no abler man 
in Italy than Signor Luzzatti in all maters of finance 
and commerce, and no one more competent to bring 
about that conversion of the Italian State bonds by 
reducing the interest on them through which the 
Treasury expects a yearly profit of over 40,000,000 ; 
none more earnest than Signor Carmine to settle the 
railway problem, or Signor Pantano in questions relat- 
ing to emigration ; while Baron Sonnino has since the 
beginning of his career dedicated most of his efforts to 
the resurrection of Southern Italy. Notwithstanding all 
these requisites there is no doubt that the new Cabinet 


will be attacked or supported on a political platform, 
and it is yet difficult to tell how they will be able to get 
a considerable and lasting majority in the Chamber 
returned in the last general elections, which, 
as it will be remembered, were a complete 
triumph for Signor Giolitti, the Leader of the Liberal 
Opposition. It is generally believed that the Cabinet 
will studiously avoid all those questions which would 
emphasise the conflicting elements existing in the 
present Administration, but it will not be possible for 
them to prevent the Opposition from bringing before 
the Chamber questions such as that of divorce, general 
suffrage, religious teaching in the schools, the relations 
between Church and State, &c., on which the attitude 
of the Ministry will be most difficult, as its members 
are of different, and in some cases opposite, opinions. 

THe plenary conference of the International 
Socialists Bureau at Brussels last Sunday brought 
together a remarkable selection of the leading Socialists 
from nearly all countries. Germany was represented 
by Bebel and Kantsky, and France by MM. Jaurés and 
Vaillant, and the most important resolution passed had 
very obvious reference to Franco-German relations and 
the work of Socialists in the two countries in preserving 
peace. It was to the effect that whenever war 
threatens between two nations, the Socialist 
parties in them shall of their own accord and at 
the Bureau’s invitation communicate directly with each 
other and plan a concerted course of action to avert a 
conflict. The Bureau is then to call a plenary con- 
ference of its adherents, so that the Socialist parties in 
all other nations can co-operate in the peace-making 
policy adopted by those directly concerned. This is 
certainly the most definite bit of machinery which 
Socialists have yet designed for giving practical effect 
to their internationalist aspirations. The English 
delegates were Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Hyndman. 

Mr. HALDANE made a powerful and luminous 
speech on the army estimates on Thursday. The 
estimates are over twenty-nine millions, and we are 
not surprised that very many Liberals, including the 
well-known critic of finance who writes a letter to this 
week’s Speaker, are disappointed that the change of 
Government has as yet produced no change of 
expenditure. But we think it only just to Mr. 
Haldane to remember that he has only been at 
the War Office since December. His speech 
shows easily enough that he recognises that 
no man can continue Minister of War in this Govern- 
ment who is unable to respond to the country’s demand 
for a reduction of expenditure. But it would, we ares 
convinced, have been an error to rush precipitately 
into great innovations. What is wanted is the careful 
readjustment of our military arrangements to our 
actual necessities. Mr. Haldane’s speech shows that 
it is to this that he is addressing his mind. He 
has begun by extinguishing some of the superfluous 
extravagances of his predecessors, such as the internal 
fortifications, which are rendered meaningless by 
modern theories of defence. 





THE capital point is really the possibility of 
reducing the size of the army. Mr. Haldane pointed 
to India and the colonies for the answer. Ifhe follows 
up the argument of his speech he ought to be able next 
year to reduce the army to something like its figure 
ten years ago. The increase of 65,000 men has injured 
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instead of improving its value. The most important 
thing in Mr. Haldane’s speech is his recognition that 
the menace to the Indian frontier has disappeared. 
With it there has gone Mr. Balfour's chief argument for 
alarge army. Sir Charles Dilke showed last year that 
the Government's standards for the regular army 
were all based on the assumption that there was an 
imminent danger on the frontier. Secondly, Mr. 
Haldane pointed to the colonies. Why, as Mr. 
Molteno asked, should we keep a large garrison any 
longer in South Africa? If we reduce that garrison 
to its former size, we reduce the army by twice the 
number, or 24,000 men. Thirdly, Mr. Haldane 
argued that we could’ reduce our regular 
army by organising a larger reserve of men who 
have had an elementary training. Other Govern- 
ments have a _ very’ short’ interval between 
mobilising their army and coming into action ; we, on 
the other hand, have a very long interval. Why should 
we not take advantage of this difference by having an 
easy and elementary training which as many men as 
possible will be encouraged to undergo during peace, 
relying on our opportunity of instituting a severe 
training when war breaks out? Mr. Haldane’s 
question does not admit of a decided answer offhand. 
It is doubtful how far soldiers can be produced by 
sudden training. 





It is, we think, prettyclear that the Aliens Act 
will have to be repealed. Mr. Herbert Gladstone has 
been called upon to explain certain obvious injustices 
that have been inflicted on persons desiring to enter 
this country. The Zrzdune has printed a very careful 
list of cases in which men, women, and even children 
who were clearly entitled to land if the Act of last Session 
had been applied in the professed spirit of its authors 
had been turned away. Perhaps the worst case is that 
of a deaf and dumb child who was refused admission. 
It is quite clear that persons have been kept out of Eng- 
land who have enough money to satisty the conditions 
of the Act, and that the Act has been used to exclude 
political refugees flying from oppression and working 
men who have been shut out avowedly on purely Pro- 
tectionist grounds. When the Act was passed the 
late Government entirely disclaimed the idea of 
putting it to a Protectionist use, and they assured the 
House of Commons that the right of asylum would in 
no way be affected. The Act as administered by the 
new Government has failed to redeem the promises of 
the old Government. We quite understand Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s difficulty. He finds the immigra- 
tion boards already composed, and he is clearly very 
much in the hands of officials whose view of 
the Act is anything but his, but we are 
bound to say that his administration has caused 
very grave discontent and that his speeches have 
not given the impression that he is quite alive to 
the gravity of the complaints which have been brought 
against him. Its seems evident that the Act in its 
present form cannot be administered without injustice. 

On Friday in last week the House of Commons 
gave a second reading without a division to the bill 
introduced by Mr. Wilson for the feeding of school 
children. The bill is a short one. It directs local 
education authorities to provide food for any children 
attending a public elementary school who are unable 
by want of food to take full advantage of the education 
provided. It also proposes to sanction the provision of 
food for other children and empowers the authorities to 
recover the cost of feeding the children from the 
parents. Although the House was not divided against 
the rill there were some vigorous criticisms from Mr. 
Cox, Sir Henry Craik, and Mr. Bowles, who pleaded 
for indulgence on account of the modesty he had 
inherited. Mr. Cox argued that the bill would simply 
have the effect of relieving wages. Sir William Anson 


said he preferred the bill of last session which would have 
enabled local authorities and boards of guardians 
to deal with necessitous cases as they arose. Among 
the speakers in favour of the bill were Mr. Paul, Mr. 
Henderson, and Mr. Lehmann. Mr. Birrell recom- 
mended that the bill should be read a second time and 
sent toa Select Committee. He thought the success 
of the cantines scolairesin Paris was an argument for 
refusing to limit feeding to necessitous cases. He 
thought the education authorities were the proper 
authorities to entrust with this duty. A Select Com- 
mittee would discuss the details of the arrangements. 
In answer to the doubts of some members who feared 
that the bill would not emerge again from the Select 
Committee, Mr. Burns gavea promise that the Govern- 
ment would provide the time for passing the bill through 
the remaining stages. It is thus certain that the bill 
will become an Act of Parliament this session. 

Monpay was given up to the Vote for the Civil 
Service and Revenue Department. Mr. J. R. Mac- 
donald raised an important question on the subject of 
the new syllabus for factory inspectors. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone had accepted the syllabus prepared during 
his predecessor’s term of office without sufficient 
examination. His defence was that the syllabus had 
been in preparation for eighteen months and he hardly 
felt justified in disarranging the result of all this work 
and preparation. But we think that Mr. Macdonald 
made out his case against this syllabus, which allows a 
man to become a factory inspector without any know- 
ledge of mechanics. Weare glad to see that the Home 
Secretary said that if the evils Mr. Macdonald pointed 
out were found to follow in practice from the new 
syllabus he would go back tothe old one. The pre- 
sent House is much better equipped than any former 
House has been for watching the administration 
of departments where the interests of working 
men are concerned, and the new syllabus, it is 
safe to say, will be closely scrutinised. 

On Wednesday Mr. Lever carried a motion in 
favour of payment of members by 348 votes to 110. 
Mr. Lever quoted Benjamin Franklin and others to 
show that the House of Commons declined when the 
practice of paying members ceased. He argued that 
the country ought to pay its members on the same 
principle that it paid its Ministers, and even its ex- 
Ministers. Mr. Vivian seconded the motion in an 
admirable speech. He said that he did not claim 
any special virtue for the class to which he 
himself belonged, but merely contended that no 
class had any special capacity for governing any 
other class. Payment of members would be a check 
on sectional representation. The motion was 
opposed by Sir Edward Clarke, who did his argument 
no good by an offensive attack on the Irish members. 
The Prime Minister, who is the only member of the 
present Parliament besides Sir Charles Dilke, who 
voted for payment of members in 1870, accepted the 
motion, but added that the Government could not give 
effect to it until it had more money. 

THERE was a debate in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday on the Admiralty policy. Lord Brassey 
opened the debate, in which he pleaded for a reduction 
in expenditure on naval works and urged that we 
ought to encourage Colonial Governments to organise 
naval forces for local defences. Lord Goschen made an 
important speech, in which he approved of the new 
strategic distribution of the fleets and the nucleus crews. 
He went on to say that there was widespread uneasi- 
ness in the Navy on the subject of the new system for 
the training of officers. He implored the new First 
Lord to look carefully into the change. He complained 
very bitterly that the Admiralty had never made public 
the names of those who recommended this change, and 
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he stated that it was an injustice to the public and to the 
service that this information had been withheld from it. 
Lord Cawdor thought that Lord Goschen had exag- 
gerated the discontent amongst the senior officers of the 
Navy. Lord Tweedmouth, in reply, said that he was 
ready to keep an open mind on the merits of the new 
system of training ; he thought there was not sufficient 
evidence at present to abandon the experiment. He pro- 
poses to go on with it in order to see what kind of officer 
the new system will have produced in seven or eight 
years’ time. The Committee to which Lord Goschen 
referred was a Departmental Committee, and he had no 
objection to allow its report to lie on the table of the 
House if the House wanted it. He explained that 
very few men, so far, had been enlisted under the new 
short service system. The Admiralty thought that 
there wasa good deal of work on a modern warship 
which could be done by men not of the first skill, and 
the good men could be got on short service to do the 
work. The advantage of this system is that it soon 
provides a cheap reserve. This system would, of 
course, not be applied to the skilled ratings or the 
higher ranks of the navy. 
THE changes in training which have excited such 
sharp controversies were made three years ago, though 
in some respects they have since been modified. There 
used to be three types of officer, and they had quite 
separate training. The executive officers were admitted 
on nomination or limited eompetition to the Britannia 
between the ages of thirteen and fourteen. The marines 
were selected by competition with eighteen or nineteen 
as the higher limit ofage. Engineers were admitted to 
Kevham by competition with sixteen and a half as the 
higher limit of age. This system presented certain 





difficulties. One was a social difficulty, as the 
engineers complained that though they were 
in reality the most important officers of the 
Navy their position was disparaged by the 
executive officers. The Admiralty therefore de- 


cided to make all officers engineers and to train 
them all together. Under the new system all officers 
begin at twelve, have a common education for four 
years, and then specialise in one or other branch. Lord 
Goschen’s apprehensions are shared by a good many 
critics who think the result is a superficial education, 
but the justice of-this criticism can only be proved 
or disproved by practice. There are differences of 
opinion about the success of the American experiment, 
but, on the whole, the evidence seems to be favourable. 
There is a further difficulty which it needs no experi- 
ence to prove to be areal one. Poor men cannot put 
their sons into the navy at twelve and keep them until 
their pay is high enough to maintain them. Some 
means must be found for counteracting this anti- 
democratic influence. a 
Tue Government published on Monday the names 
of the Royal Commissioners on Canals and Waterways, 
and the terms of reference. The terms of reference 
give a wide scope to the inquiries of the Commission. 
They are as follows: 
“(1) Their present condition and financial position. (2) 
The causes which have operated to prevent the carrying 
out of improvements by private enterprise, and whether 
such causes are removable by legislation. (3) Facilities, 
improvements, and extensions desirable in order to com- 
plete a system of through communication by water between 
centres of commercial, industrial, or agricultural importance, 
and between such centres and the sea. (4) The prospect 
of benefit to the trade of the country compatible with a 
reasonable return on the probable cost. (5) The expediency 
of canals being made or acquired by public bodies or trusts 
and the methods by which fends for the purpose could be 
obtained and secured, and what should be the system of 
control and management of such bodies or trusts. The 
following are the Royal Commissioners : Lord Shuttleworth 
chairman), Lord Kenyon, Lord Brassey, Lord Farrer, Sir 
Sonn Doriugton, Sir John Brunner, M.P., Sir Francis Hop- 
wood (Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade), Mr. 
W. J. Crossley, M.P., Mr. Russell Rea, M.P., Mr. J. F. 
Remnant, M.P., Mr. P. Snowden, M.P., Mr. Henry Vivian, 


M.P., Mr. L. A. Waldron, M.P., ‘Messrs. R. C. H. Davison, 
]. P. Griffith, Dr. A. J. Herbertson, J. C. Inglis, C.E., H. F. 
Killick, John Wilson. Mr. W. B. Duffield will act as 
secretary.” 

The Government are to be congratulated on obtaining 

a Commission with such excellent qualifications. 





WE are very glad to read the powerful article in 
the Westminster Gazette of Tuesday in which Mr. 
Arthur Llewelyn Davies defends the policy of recog- 
nising that the analogy of firms and companies carry- 
ing on business does not apply to trade unions. We 
explained a fortnight ago the reasons that make us 
consider that it would b2 wise ‘and just to recognise 
that trade unions occupy a special position and to 
make them nonsuable. As Mr. Davies shows, the 
recommendations of the Commissioners themselves are 
an admission that trade unions occupy a peculiar 
position, for they propose that the central authority of the 
union should be able to protect itself against liability for 
unauthorised and disavowed acts by its agents. As 
he very well puts it, if once this analogy is given up 
the question to consider is whether more or less harm 
is done by allowing trade unions to be suable. If we 
leave employers with a right to prosecute individual 
offenders, they have an ample safeguard of their 
rights, and what is gained by putting the trade 
unions in a position in which we may be said directly 
to invite attacks from the employers? This argument 
is strongly reinforced in an article contributed to 
the Zribune on Wednesday by Mr. Henry A. Hender- 
son, who was engaged on the side of the trade unions 
in actions by Temperton v. Russell, Allen v. Flood, 
and Lyons v. Wilkin. Mr. Henderson argues strongly 
for the view which we have taken that to 
make trade unions suable is to give the 
masters an unfair advantage. If strikes and lock- 
outs are to be allowed we have to ask of any particular 
arrangement whether it tends to equalise the con- 
ditions of warfare. As we have explained at some 
length, we think that to make the trade unions suable 
is to have precisely the opposite effect. 


THERE was an important meeting of the Unionist 
Free Traders on Tuesday at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. The Duke of Devonshire, who presided, said 
that as Free Traders they regarded the results of the 
General Election with great satisfaction, but as 
Unionist Free Traders they must regard it with a very 
qualified satisfaction. Only sixteen Unionist Free 
Traders had been elected, and this was partly due to the 
widespread impression that Mr. Balfour was opposed to 
Tariff Reform. Mr. Balfour was now in substantial 
agreement with Mr. Chamberlain, and as the Unionist 
Free Traders existed to oppose Mr. Chamberlain they 
must now oppose Mr. Balfour. A general discussion 
followed in which nobody expressed any doubt about 
the necessity of opposing Mr. Balfour, though 
opinions differed as to the vigour with which the 
opposition should be carried on, the chief supporters 
of an aggressive policy being Mr. Elliott and 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey. A resolution was adopted on 
Lord George Hamilton’s motion ‘‘that in view of 
the joint declaration of policy contained in the 
correspondence between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain this meeting of the Unionists Free Traders’ Club 
deems it necessary to reassert its full adherence to the 
principles of Free Trade and its opposition to 
any departure from those principles either by the 
adoption of a general tariff or by a tax on corn.” 


Lord James of Hereford said that the club, 
Unionist though it was, no longer acknow- 
ledged the leadership of Mr. Balfour. We entirely 


agree with Lord George Hamilton that the right thing 
for Unionist Free Traders is to address themselves 
to their own party rather than to a party with which 
they have little sympathy on general politics and which 
needs no conversion to Free Trade. 
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THE FALL OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT: 


COMBES surprised everybody by the suc- 

cessful tenacity with which he clung to 
power. M. Rouvier has startled everybody by the 
accident which has brought his Government to the 
ground. M. Combes survived many a crisis that 
might well have been fatal to a statesman who 
possessed all the endowments that are needed for 
managing Parliaments and men. M. Rouvier 
disappears in one of those minor crises that seem to 
present no very urgent peril. Indeed, there is a curious 
irony in the circumstances of his fall. When the law 
of separation was debated in the Chamber some of 
its Opponents asked that a public inventory should be 
taken of the sacred vessels, vestments, and other 
Property of the churches before they were handed over 
to the Associations that are to be formed under the Act. 
The Conservatives asked for this formality because 
they thought it would be a protection against confisca- 
tion by the State. M. Rouvier conceded it. Yet it is pre- 
cisely out of this detail that all the trouble has ari-en. 
When first some extreme and fanatical Catholics began 
to offer violent resistance to the officials who entered the 
churches to complete this formality their proceedings 
were condemned by the moderate Conservative papers. 
The Débats in particular pointed out that it was ridi- 
culous and ignominious to choose this ground for 
fighting the new law. It was evident that the party 
of violent resistance was appealing to a purely fac- 
titious motion, and thatthe great majority of French 
Catholics did not regard the process as sacrilege ; but it 
is impossible for the common sense of the great majority 
of a community to control incidents of thiskind. The 
incidents continued ; they occurred, as indeed they were 
certain to occur, in those provinces where religion 
is for the peasants what it was for the fishermen in Les 
Pécheurs @Islande. At last a life is lost, there are 
angry questionsin the Chamber, and M. Rouvier finds 
himself beaten by a majority of 33. The Débats 
blames the Government for not taking adequately 
into account the strong feelings and mystic devo- 
tion of the peasants, and argues that the Government 
ought to have prepared the way with caution for 
carrying out this formality. It is not easy to see 
what more the Government could have done or to 
know what measures of precaution or of persuasion 
could prevent these painful disorders if there were men 
and women who were determined to create them. 

The first question that is asked is what effect the 
fall of M. Rouvier will have upon the progress and the 
direction of the negotiations in Morecco. M. Rouvier, 
it will be remembered, became Prime Minister on the 
fall of M. Combes in January, 1905. In June he 
became Foreign Minister, taking the office on M. Del- 
cassé’s resignation. His policy in Morocco has been 
made clear by various despatches and speeches. It 
was to accept the Conference and to maintain 
before the Conference everything that was essen- 
tial to the interests and the dignity of France. 
The policy of M. Rouvier is emphatically the 


policy of France. France wants peace with 
Germany, peace with Morocco, and a_ dignified 
vindication of those rights which emphatically 


belong to her in virtue of the relations which 
history and geography have developed between 


Algeria and Morocco. Germany is dealing with a 
unanimous France. That unanimity will not be shaken ; 
it will only be emphasised by a change of Government, 

If M. Rouvier’s fate does not portend any change 
of policy in Morocco neither does it imply, as we think, 
any reaction at home. The majority that defeated 
the French Government on Wednesday included 
M. Ribot, who, though he blamed the Govern- 
ment for not publishing the regulations under 
which the Act was to be administered before taking 
measures regarding the inventories, made a most signi- 
ficant speech on the subject of Disestablishment itself. 
‘‘ Within a few days,” he said, ‘‘the French Bishops 
were to meet in solemn council. He earnestly hoped 
that counsels of prudence would prevail in that 
Assembly. The law could be criticised, it could be 
called premature, but it gave the Holy See the right of 
appointing the Bishop and the Catholics the use of 
their churches. It could in no wise be called a law of 
prosecution. The country would not believe it. 
With this law the Church could constitute its 
autonomy and recover its authority under the 
régime of liberty.” This was said by the 
most distinguished man in the majority that 
turned M. Rouvier out of office. M. Rouvier’s defeat 
does not mean that the country is turning against 
M. Rouvier has fallen because the 
Radicals refused to defend him from attacks 
which represented not one compact objection to 
his policy but a variety of irreconcilable causes. 
The next Government is more likely to be more 
Radical than it is to be less Radical than the Govern- 
ment which now leaves office. Public opinion in France 
has been slowly concentrating on a number of measures 
of social reform, and it is those measures that will 
occupy the chief attention of the next Government. 
Peace and social reform will be its chief preoccupations. 
The incidents that have led to the vote of Wednesday are 
to be regretted not because there is any danger of a 
strong revulsion of policy in France but because 
they cannot fail to increase the difficulties of 
that pacification which is so earnestly needed at the 
opening of a new chapter in the relations of Church 
and State. All friends of freedom and of France will 
regret anything that would tend to make the Republic 
secure respect for its authority by illiberal measures 
or to make the French Church adopt a false position. 
The next few years will show whether the Catholics of 
France will degenerate into an ultramontane party or 
develop into a Church that will emulate the achieve- 
ments of French Catholicism in the days when the 
University of Paris could hold its own against Popes 


and Cardinals. 


Separation. 





THE PASSING OF THE TRAMP. 
HE days or the tramp are over. The “com- 
prehension of all vagrom men” which Dog- 
berry and his jolly company so signally failed to effect 
is to be accemplished by the cold scientific methods of 
the twentieth century. Ever since the first break down 
of the last organic society which England has seen, 
nearly five hundred years ago, he has escaped all the 
nets and snares which have been laid for his unwary 
feet. The Vagrancy Committee, which has just issued 
a report of profound interest, summarises in a bril- 
liant historical summary the long chequered career of 
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this adventurous and predatory class. He is seen in 
his hordes in Tudor times, attacked by savage and 
revengeful punishments. He is branded, whipped, 
sold into slavery, imprisoned, maltreated: for 
generation after generation he maintains his fugitive 
life along the open roads, the subject of universal 
hatred in the bulk and universal compassion in the 
individual. To-day he stands for a moment a shabby, 
futile, pitiful figure, shambling through a land of rail- 
ways and telegraphs and great cities. He is the last 
forlorn relic of a once large, gay company. To-morrow 
he will have disappeared forever. Behind high walls, 
in well-appointed labour colonies, well dressed, well 
fed, disciplined, in a frugal comfort, the latest un- 
wonted survivor of the old vagrant will slowly sink 
into his grave. 

The campaign against vagrancy is part of the 
general effort being made at the present to deal 
with the problem of the unemployable and the unem- 
ployed. At one end the distress committees are 
attempting some organised action in connection with 
the workman who is just starting upon the perilous 
downward passage into the abyss. At the other end 
is the final and completed product who has eluded the 
clutches of the Poor Law and escaped from all 
organised society. He occupies the casual ward. He 
sleeps in the parks at the daytime or on the Embank- 
ments and under the arches at night. He chokes 
up the free shelters and philanthropic institutions. He 
is found waiting with an aspect of penitence and com- 
plaint outside all the free distributions of soup and 
bread. He passes into the workhouses and out again, 
often taking his children with him. He is in the main 
subsidised by a charity which is too careless to inquire 
as to the bona fides of the applicants for its bounty 
and scatters its gifts with a warm satisfaction that it 
has given some poor devil a crust of bread or a 
night’s lodging. Every half-hearted attempt of society 
to grapple with him in the Poor Law or the police-court 
has failed to deter or remove. Estimates of his 
number vary enormously: from twenty thousand to 
a hundred and fifty thousand. Probably it reaches 
about eighty thousand in times of distress and falls to 
thirty thousand in times of plenty. And his number— 
as the number of all the broken classes at the basis of 
society—has shown a continuous and steady increase 
in all the years of the present century. 

The present report isa volume of extraordinary 
interest. Tastefully bound and published in the usual 
channels, it would receive a large study and welcome. 
Issued in the familiar blue paper covers it will probably 
appeal only to those few who have realised that the 
Government Blue-Books are far the most fascinating 
type of literature at present being issued from the Press. 
The chapters describing, from those who know him 
intimately, the life of the vagrant form a picturesque, 
if painful, picture of a subterranean England. The 
vagrant is shown as an able-bodied person: not 
vicious, though addicted to petty larcenies and minor 
forms of crime; not ill fed—‘‘ they can always obtain 
food by begging”—raised to a high standard of 
cleanliness by the casual ward, and _ habitually 
tired. 

The “jolly beggar” has perished from the modern 
world. The sunshine of the south and its amiable popu- 
lation is lost in the bleak foggy airs of modern industrial 
England. The tramp who prowls through its swollen 


cities is merely one who “lives an unsocial and 
wretched sort of existence.” ‘‘He has no object in 
life” is the dismal summary, ‘‘ and his very content- 
ment with his miserable surroundings renders any im- 
provement in his condition practically hopeless.” He 
exists in a famous definition, ‘‘ poor, nasty, mean, 
solitary, brutish”—‘ Sine re, sine spe, sine fide, sine 
sede.” 

The Committee gathers up in succinct form the 
recommendations towards which have converged a 
large census of social opinion, They lament over the 
random and haphazard attempts to deal with the con- 
dition of the vagrant which has distinguished legisla- 
tion up to the present. ‘‘ His treatment has followed 
no general principles, but has been practically left to 
the whims and wishes of the local administrators.”® 
‘* Between the Poor Law and the police the vagrant 
has flourished.” Science demands that society shall 
protect itself from the nuisance of the outlaw who has 
rejected all its order and decencies ; that he shall not 
be allowed to train children in his habits, and that 
others shall be deterred from adopting them. 

The casual ward has been the fruitful breeder of 
vagrancy. It has broken in its clumsy cruelties the 
honest seeker after work; it has allowed a toleration 
forthose who have adopted an eastern apathy, free 
alike from hope and despair. The Report asks 
for wise discrimination between these two classes. 
Honest ‘‘ work seekers”’ are to receive tickets from the 
police, giving them the route to be followed, entitling 
them to decent treatment and frugal fare. The 
wards are to be placed under the control of the police ; 
habitual vagrants are to be rigorously seized and sent 
to certified labour colonies for detention not less than 
six months or more than three years. The committee 
recommend a bold and deliberate attack upon that 
philanthropy whose cruel kindness is one of the most 
fruitful breeders of vagrancy. Free food distribution 
is to be subject to veto by the local authority, and 
common lodging houses everywhere to be licensed by 
the local authorities with ‘‘right of entry” to the 
police. The children of persons dealt with as habitual 
vagrants are to be sent to industrial schools or other 
places of safety. The pivot of all this far-reaching 
scheme is the Labour Colony. It is recommended 
that councils of counties and county boroughs 
are to have power to establish labour colonies or to 
contribute to certified colonies established by other 
councils or by philanthropic societies. Exchequer 
contributions are suggested towards the cost of main- 
tenance of persons sent to such colonies, in much the 
same fashion as at present the Exchequer offers 
subsidies for the patients in inebriate homes. The 
tramp, that is to say, in the future is to be definitely 
branded as a person dangerous to the community— 
occupying an intermediate place between the lunatic 
and thecriminal. The report contains a fair, minute, and 
sympathetic study of labour colonies in Holland and 
Belgium, in Switzerland, in Germany, and in connection 
with the Salvation Army and the social service move- 
ment at Lingfield. The general conclusions are sombre. 
Redemption and restoration are conspicuously absent. 
There is little pretence that any large proportion of 
their inmates are restored to economic stability in the 
social life outside. The voluntary German labour 
colonies are revealed as populated by an ‘‘ in-and-out” 
labour colony class—the tramp under surveillance and 
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definite labour during a certain number of months in 
the year. The semi-compulsory Belgian colony at 
Merxples is exhibited as supporting a class, cheaply 
and in modest comfort, which can never hope to 
live a free and independent life beyond its walls. With 
its enormous organisation, and its population of 5,000, 
it occupies a position of astonishing efficiency. But 
there are moral dangers in connection with this mass- 
ing together of the morally weak which must be clearly 
faced before similar institutions can be whole- 
heartedly advocated in this country. On the whole we 
are compelled to demand labour colonies for the sake 
of draining away from the poorest of the community 
a class which preys upon society. The new Labour 
Colony, with its barred gates and high walls, will stand 
«by the side of the prison and the workhouse—evidence 
less of our compassion than of our failure. The most, 
then, we can hope from them is that the advance of 
civilisation in the future will render them unnecessary ; 
that as the old will find some better life than that of 
segregation in clean, bare, isolated barracks, waiting 
for the end; so in time ‘the penal labour colony may 
be no longer necessary to protect the decent citizen 
from the outcast without a home. 





A DOCUMENT FOR LORD CARRINGTON. 


HE Co-operative Small Holdings Society has just 
published a very important and encouraging 
report, which ought to be in the hands of every 
reformer.* This society asked Miss Jebb, who is a 
practical farmer, to examine such small holdings as 
exist in England and to present detailed reports on 
their working and their success. These reports will be 
included in a substantial book, but the society wisely 
decided to issue at once a summary of her impressions. 
One great difficulty that has faced all agitations 

for recreating a village population is the belief at the 
back of many minds that if small holdings are rare in 
England the reason is that England is not suited to 
this type of culture. We are so accustomed to apply 
the ordinary standards of commercial success and 
commercial probabilities that we find it almost im- 
possible to grasp the truth which must be appreciated 
before anyone can make a serious study of the land 
question. That truth is that the history of the distri- 
bution of land has been largely governed by forces and 
reasons which are irrelevant to mere business transac- 
tions. The fact, for example, that a man uses a par- 
ticular estate for sport is not in itself evidence that 
that land is not adapted to agriculture or commercial 
forestry. The fact that a landowner will not sell or let 
his land for small holdings is not in itself evidence 
that he thinks small holdings would not pay. We are 
dealing with all kinds of forces that play little part in 
deranging other commercial transactions—family 
pride, social ambitions, the love of entertainment and 
hospitality, the sense of power. A Government which 
is resolved, as any Government that has Lord 
Carrington for its Minister of Agriculture is 
resolved, to emancipate the countryside will not 
accept the superstition that small holdings cannot pay 
or there would be more of them. In the course of a 
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brief debate in the Lords on Thursday, Lord Carring- 
ton said that the Government meant to carry out in 
earnest the policy the Prime Minister outlined at the 
Albert Hall. It will be resolved to see that small 
holdings have a fair chance, and that everything is 
done to give them that chance. 

Miss Jebb’s report is particularly encouraging, 
because it shows that the conditions of success in small 
holdings do not belong to any eccentricity of soil or 
situation ; they are conditions which can be satisfied in 
many different parts of the country, and they are also 
in many cases conditions which can be created. She 
argues that when small holdings have survived or have 
sprung up one or other of the following conditions is 
always present. Either the soil or climate are such 
as to make a livelihood on a small area possible in 
itself or else there are circumstances which enable the 
small holder to supplement the limitations of a small 
area; common rights, surrounding agricultural con- 
ditions affording piece work, proximity of mines, 
trades, and markets, good means of communi- 
cations. The small holdings of Calstock in 
Cornwall are an example of the advantages of climate. 
The soil is not fertile, except in the hollow of the 
valleys, but the warm aspect of the country and the 
shelter from the winds and frost enable it to supply 
the earliest out-of-door English fruit in the market. 
An example of the advantages of common rights is 
provided in the New Forest, where there are 5,000 
holders dependent on the rights of the Forest for 
their power to make a living out of holdings of from 
three to fourteen acres, which could not otherwise 
support them. In Norfolk, again, many small 
holders are on indifferent soil, yet they have 
made a_ success of their holdings because they 
can get piecework on the large farms or 
get employment in dyking. These are merely illustra- 
tions of the variety of conditions under which such 
holdings may be a success. Miss Jebb lays great 
stress on the success of the small holdings started by 
the Norfolk Small Holdings Association. Much of the 
land was poor land; it was situated in districts not 
specially adapted to special crops ; there were no 
special industries in conjunction with the holdings, and 
there were no large towns forming centres supplying 
good markets. The conditions were not prepossess- 
ing, and yet the small holdings have succeeded. 

It must be remembered that many of the con- 
ditions postulated for success are conditions that can 
be created. Thus Miss Jebb emphasises the value of 
forestry which supplies piece work in the winter to 
eke out the profits of the small holding. The Com- 
mission which Mr. Lloyd-George has promised on 
erosion and the afforestation of waste lands will, we 
are convinced, help to supply this accessory in many 
parts of the country. And one industry breeds 
others. We print to-day a very interesting letter 
written some years ago by Prince Kropotkin to 
Dr. Paton describing the subsidiary industries 
that spring up and build up village communities else- 
where. The moral of Miss Jebb’s report is the 
moral we have always insisted on in these columns. 
The country question must be attacked as a whole. 
We want a constructive policy of small holdings, 
afforestation, co-operative credit, better communica- 
tions, rural housing. It is no good isolating one of 
these remedies from the rest and expecting it to 
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succeed. The right policy is a synthetic treatment 
which will make one reform help another. We are 
remaking not an industry but a community. The 
first stage is to appoint a body of Small Holdings 
Commissioners who will represent the national interest 
in the success of this policy. It will be their business 
to administer vigorous measures, to give the advice 
and stimulus that rural society needs, and to help to 
organise deliberately the conditions of success. 





THE REACTION IN RUSSIA. 


HE counter-revolution, of which M. Durnovo, the 
reactionary Minister of the Interior, is the 
leader, continues to prevail in Russia ; and such pro- 
gress as can be reported is progress towards the 
abrogation of the constitutional liberties promised in 
the manifesto of October 30. Freedom of public 
meeting and freedom of the person from arbitrary 
arrests and sentences have long since ceased, if 
they can be said to have ever existed; and 
freedom of the Press, which for a time was 
more real, has now ceased also. Scarcely any articu- 
late voice of the revolution is left. Things have gone 
a long way back towards what they were before the 
war, and the Government may feel itself so far 
stronger that it has had the opportunity of learning 
who all its chief adversaries are, and of killing them or 
keeping them in prison. The appalling roll of political 
prisoners with which every gaol in Russia is over- 
crowded probably explains the apparent absence of 
opposition to M. Durnovo’s policy. The centres of the 
nation’s life are cowed. On the outskirts there is still 
fighting, or dragonnades—in the Caucasus, in Siberia, 
and in the unhappy Baltic provinces ; while isolated 
acts of violence, military repressions of great severity, 
occur often in Poland and in such southern districts 
as those about Kiev, Kharkov, Ekaterinoslav, and 
Odessa. Meantime, as we have pointed out before, 
the weak point in the Government’s position is finan- 
cial. Imprisonments and dragonnades will not 
help a bankrupt exchequer; they are, on the con- 
trary, expensive. And although in some cases the 
soldiery may practically live on plunder, to devastate 
one’s own territory is to kill the goose which lays the 
golden eggs. The Government have no visible alter- 
native to a foreign loan for meeting their financial 
difficulties ; and they cannot raise one, unless they can 
reassure the foreign financiers very considerably. It is 
in order to effect this more favourable impression 
that Count Witte is driven to keep advertising certain 
make-believes, and in particular the Imperial Duma. 
Last Tuesday a fresh manifesto was issued by the 
Tsar, defining precisely the Duma’s powers and privi- 
leges and those of the Council of the Empire, which is 
to act asan Upper House. The Duma and the Council 
are to have equal legislative powers. Bills can be 
introduced in either, and questions addressed to 
Ministers. But no measure can be submitted to the 
Tsar until it has been passed by both of the two bodies. 
Each has therefore an absolute veto on the action of the 
other, and it becomes of the first importance to know 
how the Council of the Empire will be constituted. 
The manifesto explains. Half the members are to be 
the Tsar’s nominees, and the rest (elected for nine 
years, triennially in thirds) are to represent different 


sections of the community—thus the Holy Synod will 
return six, the Academy of Sciences and the Univer- 
sities six, the nobility eighteen, the Polish landowners 
six, and commerce and industry twelve, while in each 
of the Governments the zemstvo will return 
one. There seems to be no representation for 
peasants or workmen. The Council will, there- 
fore, be a large body of well over a hundred 
members, in which the Tsar, who nominates half of 
them, must always secure a majority. Even so, he 
reserves himself the right of appointing its President 
and vice-President. The subjection of the Duma to 
this body (it has not even, like the German Reichstag, 
an independent competence in financial matters) 
removes the last chance of its exercising the faintest 
power, independent of the complete control of the 
Tsar. It is almost ludicrous now to recall the eager 
Scrutiny with which the composition of the Duma 
itself was regarded, and the trouble taken to criticise 
its undemocratic features. What did it all matter ? 

Nor can anyone take comfort from the idea that 
the new legislative bodies, though bound to have a 
decisive anti-reform majority, may yet contain (as the 
German Reichstag has from its earliest days) a minority 
of democrats who can at least give the democratic 
view expression, and bring its criticisms and its 
ideals to the ear of the public. This is guarded against 
in a variety of ways. First, the personal immunity of 
the members, both of the Counciland of the Duma, isvery 
restricted. They are only free from liability to arrest 
during the part of the year when those bodies are 
actually sitting, and they are liable even then, with the 
consent of the majority (which, as we have seen, is ser- 
vile), or in case of “flagrant offences.”’ This is very 
different from the subjection of an English Member of 
Parliament to the ordinary law, because the Russian 
ordinary law does not include either a Magna Charta 
or a Habeas Corpus Act. Further, both the Duma and 
the Council (that is, the servile majority in each) have 
the right to annul the election of any of their members. 

All these checks taken together make the ‘‘ Con- 
stitution” a sham so transparent that no one in Russia 
can be taken in by it. The authorities indeed do 
not seem to favour even the pretence of an elec- 
tion campaign. All meetings organised by the 
Constitutional Democratic party have been for 
bidden; and even the Union of October 30, 
which at first was encouraged by the Government as 
against the reformers for its Conservative policy and 
conduct, seems now discouraged. The Tsar told a 
deputation last week that he had not derogated a 
whit from his autocracy. How such a statement, 
or how the whole course of the present policy 
can be reconciled with the solemn promises 
of October 30 it is impossible to see. The 
Russian reformer has received a fearful warning 
against putting his trust in princes. M. Durnovo’s 
policy is simply one of stopping all safety-valves 
and shutting in the steam. That cannot be a per- 
manent policy anywhere; and in Russia there are 
many reasons for expecting it to be quite short-lived, 
thoughit isaterrible national experience whileitlasts. It 
willbe interesting to see what foreign financiers think of 
it. Conceivably they will come to approve and subscribe 
loans, though at present Russianstocks are about as low 
asever. In the interval Russia remains negligible as a 
Great Power. 
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MR. COBDEN-SANDERSON ON THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF ART. 


\ R. COBDEN-SANDERSON has lately published 
LV an essay on the arts and crafts movement* 
which deserves to be read carefully for several reasons, 
but particularly for this, that, unlike many artists, he is 
not indifferent to zsthetic theory or contemptuous of it. 
He holds, on the contrary, that artists without any 
wsthetic theory can only work blindly, with nothing to 
guide them except fashion or their own whims. His object, 
therefore, is to make a short statement of the theory 
which guides, or ought to guide, the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment in all its various activities. There has been much 
theorising about art in our time, but most of it has come 
from philosophers and critics, not from artists, and has, 
therefore, been distrusted as altogether in the air, cut off 
from reality, and untested by practice. Artists and the 
public alike are content to accept the arts or to ignore 
them without asking themselves why they are or should 
be important in the life of man, what is their nature, or in 
what spirit they should be practised. Thus each particular 
art has come to be regarded as a kind of game, with 
narrow and arbitrary rules of its own and without any 
general significance. One main object of the Arts and 
Crafts movement has been to remove this narrow concep- 
tion of the arts; to show by precept and example that 
there are not merely a few disconnected arts, such as 
sculpture and painting, practised for the enjoyment of 
intelligent millionaires ; but that art, like love or religion, 
is a part of life itself, and one of the great activities of 
life which cannot be suppressed without injuring all its 
other activities. “I desire,” says a lecturer quoted by 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, “to extend the conception of art 
and to apply it to life as a whole; or, ‘inversely, to make 
the whole of life in all its grandeur, as well as in all its 
delightful detail, the object of the action of art and 
craft.” This may seem a little vague. Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson proceeds to make it more definite. In the first 
place, this extended conception of art is directly con- 
trary to the idea of art for art’s sake; to the production 
of beauty for beauty’s sake. That is only one way of 
turning art into a kind of game and divorcing it from 
life. “Great works of art,” he says, “are useful works 
greatly done”; and to explain what he means by this, he 
takes a practical problem of modern life, the supply of 
water to a city, a matter which we think of as the con- 
cern of engineers and contractors, not of artists; a matter 
upon which we never exercise our imaginations, which we 
leave to specialists to carry out for us, and which, when 
once it is successfully carried out, is dismissed from our 
minds as a part of the dull machinery of our civilisation. 
Now, it is just because our imaginations are withdrawn 
from great works of this kind, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
contends, that we have no real art. If we considered 
“the grandiose nature of the problem, the fetching of the 
water from the far-off pure source, the hills of 
rain and of snow, to the city of the plain and 
the sun, its storage and distribution by the im- 
mense pulsations of machinery, day and night, year 
after year,” if our imaginations set themselves to 
grasp the significance of such a conquest of Nature, we 
should not be ashamed of our waterworks and pumping- 
stations and aqueducts. Instead of hiding them away as 
things necessary to our material comfort but inevitably 
ugly, we should set our artists to beautify them, so that 
they might express for us our own imaginative delight in 
the triumphant science of man. By this example Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson shows that great art is the expression 
of an imaginative understanding of the uses of things. 
The thing itself may be great or small. but it can only 
be turned into a work of art when its significance is 
broadly, and therefore nobly, understood. There is 
nothing good or bad but thinking makes it so; and think- 
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ing makes the difference between good and bad art. The 
maker's conception of an object is revealed in its form 
and in its ornament. If he takes no thought of its uses, 
but works merely to produce something beautiful, neither 
his form nor his ornament will have any propriety or 
significance ; like the form and the ornament of minor 
poetry, they will be merely the result of a blind admira- 
tion for the work of other artists, and they will betray 
their origin either in their incongruity or in their insipidity. 

Unfortunately, for many reasons—some obvious and 
some obscure—our art is now divorced from reality, with 
the result that most of our works of art are nothing but 
toys. If we are to have any kind of living art again, we 
must set to work to turn all kinds of useful objects into 
works of art; and we can only do this by training ourselves 
into an imaginative understanding of their uses. Art is 
important, for one thing, because it is a symptom of that 
imaginative understanding of life which is the most pre- 
cious possession of man, and without which no civilisation 
could endure. An imaginative understanding of social 
necessities has turned animal passion into love. An 
imaginative understanding of national necessities has pro- 
duced patriotism. So, when the uses of building are 
imaginatively understood it becomes architecture; and so 
it is with all the work of men’s hands, important and 
unimportant. No one will deny that we are not now apt 
to conceive of the uses of things imaginatively, whether 
they be great or small, objects or institutions. We cannot 
romanticise new things, and we are inclined to analyse 
away the romance of old ones. Government for us is 
& mere piece of machinery, and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment no more august than a company’s board room. 
Science is a means of making life more safe and com- 
fortable; religion an unaccountable and interesting 
phenomenon. What superfluous energy we have goes 
into humour rather than into romance, and when we 
grow conscious of life at all, we laugh at it a little grimly. 
Well, art is the result of superfluous energy, and it ex- 
presses a certain consciousness of life, but not often a 
humorous consciousness. It expresses rather the con- 
sciousness that life is a great business to be nobly trans- 
acted; and the more complete and assured this con- 
sciousness is, the more thoroughly will art shape and 
adorn all the implements of life. It will also, by expres- 
sing that consciousness in a multitude of familiar things, 
quicken and fortify it in the mind of man, reminding him 
what a piece of work he is, how noble m reason, how 
infinite in faculty, in form and moving how express and 
admirable, in action how like an angel, in apprehension 
how like a god. We need to be reminded of these things, 
to be kept in love with life and our own kind, and at 
present we have all too few of such reminders. 

We are not consistent in our theory of life. 
When it comes to great matters we are on the 
side of the angels. Our domestic system is based 
on a belief in the nobility of love; our political 
system on a belief in the nobility of patriotism. 
Our whole civilisation is founded on romantic ideals, and 
if we lost those ideals it would fall like a pack of cards. 
But we are shy of carrying those ideals into the common 
affairs of life. We regard them as if they were a kind of 
fire-engine or life-belt, only to be brought out in a desper- 
ate emergency. We make little jokes about them, always 
poor jokes, for they are not ridiculous and cannot be made 
so by any verbal dexterity. It is our modern way to profess 
weariness of every kind of parade. It is that kind of 
weariness that has allowed London to become what it is. 
Nature glorifies herself every spring, and we enjoy the 
glorification; but we will not imitate her. it is always 
winter in our great towns. No effort is ever made to cele- 
brate or express the glory of life. There is no flowering 
time in our years of labour. If we do our duty, we do it 
silently and grimly. It would appear, indeed, as if we 
wished to test our sense of duty by robbing ourselves of 
all rewards. That, as the Puritans proved, is a dangerous 
experiment. Life is apt to be what we make up our minds 
to conceive it, and if we think of it as a dll, inglorious 
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affair, it will become one, and set a new generation 
revolting blindly against all that is both true and false in 
our conception. A. CLuTTon-Brock. 





THE LIFE OF A DROLL.* 


N one of Meredith’s novels there is a short parentheti- 
cal discussion upon the ideal buffoon. The gist is that 
such a one, in all his antics, must mingle sense and mad- 
ness in peculiar proportion. His spontaneous flights of 
nonsense must be frantic and wild enough to inspire the 
feeling that you are a goose for your pains if you try to 
discover @ point. Our fancies are like tethered balloons. 
in strict captivity to some spot on solid earth, until an 
imaginative buffoon cuts the cord and up we go with a 
glorious leap of laughter. Comedy, Humour, and Wit 
require discrimination to be understood; they criticise 
life piecemeal ; but Nonsense is a challenge to the whole 
of life; a direct appeal to feeling, to which children and 
even the slow-witted respond; the one mode of lyrical 
emotion open to those who are not poets. It is beyond 
analysis, because it is a criticism of the whole world in 
the form of a reductio ad absurdum. 

Dan Leno was often inspired, in his own line, by a 
spirit akin to the gift of Edward Lear in literature ; but 
there was another side to his talent more easy to discuss. 
He could, in his ephemeral way, sketch characters, taken 
from the sordid, grimy regions of life, and suggest scenes 
of drunkenness, petty poverty, indignity, and spite, with 
an art comparable to Dickens’s for vividness and good 
nature. It was this sympathy and good nature that trans- 
formed in his hands the usual stock-in-trade of the music- 
hall performer into the material of comiedy. He alone 
could make you forget the realities these grotesque figures 
represented and make them fit objects for laughter. He 
alone could hit the right mixture of extravagance and 
realism. 

Dan began as an “Infant Wonder.” He was first 
billed at the age of four, as “ Little George, Contortionist 
and Posturer.” His father and mother went the round 
of the variety halls as “ Singing and Acting Duettists.” His 
father died, and his mother married again, a man who 
performed under the name of Leno. The children were 
expected not only to contribute their own keep but to be 
a source of positive profit to their parents. Looking back 
on his life, and remembering these days of struggle, 
squalor, and semi-starvation, he said, “I’ve earned a 
good deal of butter'to my bread in my time ; but I should 
have enjoyed it more if it had been better spread. I 
don’t want to eat dry bread on Monday and lumps of 
butter on Sunday.” On the whole, it is difficult to say 
which part of his life it is, the dry crust period or the 
prosperous, that makes the reader saddest as he reads ; the 
first, lighted by happy-go-lucky pluck and a sense of fun, 
that nothing, not the most grinding realities could sup 
press; or the second, in which the hero drives in a 
brougham, lives in an expensive suburban home, and 
spends and earns something like ten thousand a year; a 
period of treating and being treated, of much good fellow- 
ship, slovenly and warm-hearted, of reckless, wasteful 
generosity, and of over-strain ending at last in insanity. 

Most people, among their school recollections, can re- 
call some small boy who by a knack of drollery secured an 
unenviable popularity and patronage, which he enjoyed 
only on the terms of playing perpetually the buffoon. 

This biography offers a painful spectacle, something 
similar to that. You feel behind the affectionate, 
patronising admiration and flattering hubbub with which 
the world surrounded him a kind of unthinking, im- 
movable demand on its part that he should only be what 
amused and distracted. Wherever he was, whatever he 
did, he was expected to do something or say something to 
raise a guffaw; no wonder some of his pranks fall flat 
when recounted in print! His friends, his admirers, his 
acquaintances, and, above all, the strain of his work, 





*Dan Leno. By J. Hickory Wood. London: Methuen and Co. 


seemed to have forced him into a permanent state of 
flighty, fantastic humour, such as no man of feeling can 
in the long run surely sustain. If he had not been a man 
of more than usual sensitiveness, and therefore capable of 
being driven mad, his humour and sympathies would have 
lacked the very quality which distinguished him from his 
contemporaries on the music-hall stage. As you read this 
book you cannot help feeling that the world, under the 
guise of spoiling him and making him a favourite. really 
ran him to death for its own amusement. You find him 
very early in his career practising on all occasions the 
patter of muSic-hall repartee with his friend Johnny Dan- 
vers in order to cultivate the habi: of keeping the ball of 
nonsense rolling. This is a specimen of “ practice ” during 
dressing : 
“Dan: I once had an I O U. 
“Johnny: So had I; but now I’ve only got U left. 
“Dan: Yes! Poor I O died. 
“Johnny: What did I O die of ? 
“Dan: Don’t you know? Iodide of potassium. 
“ Johnny (looking for socks and finding a pair with holes 
in them): Don’t talk to me! I’m collecting my rents. 
“Dan: Ah! That’s the worst of taking socks on along 
lease.” 
Poor, wretched fun this; but its significance lies 
showing what habit of mind he had _ deliberately 
and perpetually to encourage and sustain in himself 
in order to fulfil what the world expected of him. 
You hear of him at the christening of his son, driving a 
coach and four to the church, dancing a cellar-flap on a 
flower pedestal in the inn garden, and finally scrambling 
up the ivy and making a speech from the roof with a 
champagne bottle im one hand and answering all remon- 
strances with, “ You mustn’t talk to me like that, because 
I’m the father of a very large child.” There are a good 
many like instances of humour, which Carlyle would have 
characterised as “diluted madness.” Perhaps the last 
story of him is the best, it is certainly very characteristic. 
On the second day of his confinement in a private asylum 
he got up an argument with one of the attendants about the 
correctness of the hall clock. “That clock’s wrong,” he 
said. “No, sir, the clock is quite right.” “T tell you it’s 
wrong.” “No, sir, it’s quite right.” “Then, if it’s right, 
what’s it doing here?” The most generous man who ever 
dipped hand in pocket, he found it cheaper to drive to 
and fro in London than walk the streets, since he could 
not resist the appeals which were made to Lim. He would 
dash from the cab into the stage door through a crowd of 
out-of-elbows, who waylaid him wherever he went; but 
on his return he usually succumbed to their entreaties. 
Generous, too, of his spirit and absolutely unable to resist 
anv claim made upon him in good fellowship, he spent 
lavishly his life and his talents in the cause of laughter. 
He will be remembered (surely, as long as swch men can be) 
as a master of grotesque nonsense, sympathetic caricature, 
and fantastic drollery. In the one book he published he 
says: “The world from the standpoint of the Leno Philo- 
sophy is a football kicked about by the Higher Powers, 
with me hanging on somewhere by my teeth and toe-nails 
to the laces ”—that, too, is very much what his life looks 
like to readers of this book. 
DesMOND MacCarTHY. 





THE PAINTER ETCHERS. 


HE exhibition in Pall Mall has no special feature 

of the kind that the Society has, perhaps inju- 
diciously, led its public to expect. On previous occasions 
an old master of the art has, to use a vulgarism, generally 
held the floor. Last year there was shown a unique little 
one-man collection by Sir Seymour Haden. A sort of 
precedent was thus created, which it was highly adven- 
turous of the Society to ignore. But, on the whole, the 
present show gets out of the omission remarkably well. 
If it does not include a special feature in the sense re- 
ferred to, it has a vitality and interest within 
itself that should easily establish its right to 
independence of any support that an old master 
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may render. The exhibition, in fact—though we should, 
of course, have liked to see the president again represented 
—only fall short of the show of last year in one branch 
of work, that of mezzotint. The mezzotinters here do not 
seem to have made the advance that might have been ex- 
pected from the brave display made last time, particularly 
in the. field of landscape; indeed, with the exception of 
the work of Mr. Joseph Knight, who remains wonderfully 
faithful to his old love, and of one fine landscape, “ The 
Strath,” by Mr. David Waterson, there is little or no 
mezzotint here that need make one pause. This is rather 
disappointing, but one may find consolation in the other 
branches represented. In regard to the “forwards” in 
the Society, there is admirable work by Messrs. Brangwyn 
and Alfred East, Eugéne Béjot and Hubert Schréder, 
while those who are more conservative in their methods yet 
contrive to show a diversity of subject and treatment that 
renders their efforts of little less interest than those of the 
others. Above all, the new blood promises well. One 
of the recently-elected associates, Miss Ethel Stewart, 
shows some examples of landscape which, while following 
the old and good traditions of original etching, display 
a true individuality and distinction. Of the three this 
artist exhibits, the “Battle of Sedgemoor” is, perhaps, 
the most suggestive of the born etcher; the distance in 
the landscape and the showery sky are rendered with 
vigorous truth, and yet with an economy of means. The 
etching has the spontaneity of direct work and the re- 
straint of power. 

Landscape takes an important place in the gallery. 
Mr. David Waterson, in addition to the mezzotint men- 
tioned above, has two large etched pastorals entitled 
“Summer” and “ May,” possessing considerable decora- 
tive qualities. Mr. Percy Robertson’s “On the Hamp- 
shire Coast” is straightforward etching, similar in feeling 
to Miss Stewart’s “Sedgemoor,” but with the sky effect 
slightly more emphatic; and a little further along there 
are five landscapes by Mr. Oliver Hall. The most 
notable example of the latter’s work is the “ Old Windmill 
Pump, Hayling Island,” a low-horizoned landscape with 
billowy clouds, great with the light and air of a breezy 
day. But he is not always as successful with his skies 
as he is here. In the “ Storm Clearing on Sinah Warren ” 
and the “ Rain on the Lancashire Fells” it would appear 
that, in striving to get nearer to nature than most etchers 
attempt, he had drifted a little further off. The network 
ot straight and scrawled lines in his skies suggests a 
statement of mathematical fsrmule rather than symbolises 
a grand atmospheric effect. However, the courage of the 
effort is manifest. Mr. Hubert Schroder, another land- 
scapist, has been working in aquatint with some very 
pleasing and skilful results. His “Evening, near 
Pilsey” is a soft, luminous rendering of estuary and 
shore, which deserves a better place in the exhibition 
than it has got, while the “Near Petworth, Mushroom 
Gathering,” daring in its decorative cloud forms, shows an 
enviable power of design and resource in treatment. Per- 
haps in the latter the lower line of the cumulus is a little 
hard and straight, but one may forgive this for the sake 
of the zrial beauty of the whole composition. Mr. 
Schroder appears to supplement his aquatint with etching 
and to prefer an  ungrained surface. Aquatint 
is also employed successfully by Miss Margaret 
Kemp-Welch in “ The Gulls’ Playground,” a most effective 
interpretation of marshy ground, with a line of white 
surf in the middle distance and the dark sea beyond; and 
by Mr. East in the “Villa d’Este” and “The Avenue.” 
I prefer the former to the latter; it has more real light 
as opposed to light contrast, and it is without human 
incident such as the two small but disturbing figures in the 
larger plate. Both, however, are more attractive than 
“The Hill Top,” an etching on zinc, which, despite its 
admirable technical qualities, is less sympathetic than 
most of the examples this artist has shown hitherto. Mr. 
East follows Mr. Brangwyn in his preference for zine over 
copper, but while the more easily manipulated metal has 


much to recommend it, the superiority in result does not 
appear as plainly in the landscape painter's quietly decora- 
tive designs as it does in Mr. Brangwyn’s essentially robust 
art. The strength, for instance, of the latter’s “ Break- 
ing up the Hannibal” reflects and suggests the fierce 
artistic energy that belongs to him. That of “The Hill 
Top” coarsens the suaver individuality that shows itself 
in Mr. East’s other mediums of productions. 

It is rather a relief to turn from both the above-men- 
tioned works to Mr. Charles Watson’s “ Portail de Nétre 
Dame, Neufchatel en Bray” and “ Abbeville,” for Mr. 
Watson, like Whistler, is an etcher rather than a painter, 
and shows it in his fine understanding of the medium. 
Pure etching and dainty at that, these have the unmistak- 
able charm of spontaneity, of having been done on the 
spot. The delicate architecture of the church door in the 
first-named is as fresh in its inspiration as it could be. 
This unlaboured quality is shared to a certain extent by 
M. Eugéne Béjot, whose crisp, clear renderings of Paris 
bridges are eloquent of the most unhesitating, decisive 
manipulation. Another distinguished foreign exhibitor, 
resident in this country, is Axel Herman Haig, who finds 
in medieval architecture the most attractive field for a 
thorough and sincere talent. In the “Portico de la 
Gloria, Santiago Cathedral,” and the “Cloisters of St. 
Jeronymos, Belem, Lisbon,” the vigorous, even heavy- 
fisted technique is softened and beautified by a clever 
though simple disposition of light and shade; and the 
smaller plates, the “ Nassauer Haus, Niirnberg,” and the 
“ Altar of Sa. Anna, Burgos Cathedral,” might be con- 
sidered even better on the score of their being less asser- 
tively painstaking. The modelling in the former of 
columns, arches, and sculptured figures is, perhaps, car- 
ried to a finish that commands one’s admiration rather 
than one’s affection. M. Helleu sends his usual contribu- 
tion of Paris ladies, clever, chic—and repetitive. Herr 
Struck is responsible for two etched portraits of Josef 
Israels and the late Giovanni Segantini respectively. 
There are five etchings by Professor Legros, one of which, 
a drypoint portrait of himself—‘“ Etude pour Medaille ”— 
is of exceptional interest. In general the touch of 
medizvalism in this master’s work, discernable in its 
feeling not in its method, sets him apart from the majority, 
and on this occasion might almost be said to supply the 
note hitherto furnished to these exhibitions by a recog- 


nised master of the past. 
F. J. M. 





CONFESSIONS OF A DILETTANTE. 


T is not hard to imagine the thrill of defiant pleasure 
| with which the criminal gives himself up at the police 
station. And in the same way I have rarely treated 
myself to so entrancing a dissipation as at this minute, 
when, like the mysterious prince who unmasks himself in 
the ballroom and is disclosed an arrant humbug, I bare 
my inmost heart and glory in my fraudulence. 

I had an education which made, or was calculated to 
make, me a gentleman; that is to say, I learned nothing 
of any value, but was enabled to mix in the society of 
other boys and young men above me in social rank and for 
the most part superior in intelligence. That I was able to 
hold my own with them is due, presumably, to my some- 
what striking appearance, my cunning, and my tolerable 
efficiency in athletics. These were my assets; beyond 
them I must candidly confess that I had no sort of virtue, 
no faculty or taste for hard work, and no enlightened inte- 
rests. At the university I acquired a reputation of one 
who tempered estheticism with a wholesome taste for 
manly exercises, and athleticism with the refining influence 
of the best literature. I believe my dinners acquired a 
sort of celebrity, chiefly owing to the interesting guests 
whom I collected round my table. Taine might without 
malice have said of me, as he said of the de Goncourts, 
that I was a very good conversationalist—I had passed a 
great deal of my time in the company of clever people. 
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At one period of my academic career I recollect 
saying I read nothing except the Golden Age and the 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini; but this was a pose 
which could not sustain my reputation for long, and I 
abandoned it in favour of a tolerant catholicity of taste 
which won me the regard of many serious young men. 
Half the battle was over when I left my college and 
came to London on an income which enabled me to afford 
literature as a profession. I never wrote anything, but I 
kept manuscripts on my table and annotated scraps of 
paper referring to memoirs which I had never read. 
Frankly, I like much that I am obliged to despise in 
public; as, for instance, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Begbie; 
Mr. Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca, the Strand Magazine, 
and some of the less reputable sporting papers. But it 
doesn’t do to say this. In literary circles such a confession 
would only be regarded as a puerile attempt at paradox, 
On the other hand, I have acquired most of the correct 
views. I say of Tennyson that he wrote some very good 
things, and that personally I like his “ Maud ” best (which I 
have never read) ; as for the Idylls, they are too bourgeois 
for anything. So far as I can remember, the only things 
of Tennyson's which I have really read are “ Crossing the 
Bar,” and a few of the Idylls, which I liked very much. 
Keats and Shelley I praise to the skies, but condemn 
Byron ruthlessly, except for one or two passages (I forget 
which, but I have written them down in my note-book). 
Milton, of course, of whom I cannot read a line, I con- 
sider one of the gods; and I think I know enough quota- 
tions from Shakespeare to give the appearance of having 
read at least some of his plays. 

It is the same with every author; I read short essays 
upon them, copy out extracts in my note-books and look 
them up in the Biographical Dictionary, so as not to 
make any gross error of date. I shall never forget how 
narrow an escape I had once, because I thought that 
Lamb had written the Essays of Elia in intervals of sanity. 
I also make notes of any epigrams or aphorisms which I 
hear about famous writers; and these, if skilfully used, 
go ‘ar to establish my reputation as a critic. Curiously 
enough, I find it much harder to simulate a liking for 
works which I have not read or which bore me, than to 
affect a dislike for my favourite poems and novels; but 
this is doubtless based on a real truth, namely, that it is 
almost impossible to defend the great classics on any 
ground. It tires me to be obliged to express my affection 
for such books as the Compleat Angler, Vathch, Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, Jane Austen, George Eliot, and 
the rest of them; not that I have read the things myself, 
but that it is fatiguing to keep up so stupid a convention. 
To be candid, I much prefer the humour of “ Pitcher ” to 
that of Dickens, and the style of Mrs. Glyn to that of Sir 
Thomas Browne; but I have never dai.d to admit it 
before. 

The same, only in a worse form, is my fate in th: 
matter of music. Oh, the hours and hours of Bach and 
Beethoven and even Handel which I have endured! If 
I must listen to classical music, I should choose Wagner 
and Tchaikowski; but even these are forbidden now, 
and my pose at present is to say that Wagner had a fine 
imagination, but was absolutely lacking in all intellectual 
or musical finesse ; while Tchaikowski is a mere mosaic 
of catchy tunes, well orchestrated indeed, but utterly un- 
satisfying. I met a delightful young lady the other day 
who sang me a number of “washy” sentimental love 
songs; and my friends admired my good-humoured con- 
sideration in tolerating them; but I used to say to her, 
“ What was that horrid little thing you sang last night, all 
about roses and broken hearts? Please sing it again and 
see if I can stand it”; and then I would go to bed and 
recall the delightful tune in the watches of the nignt. 
These are my stolen pleasures ; for I am obliged to turn 
organ-grinders out of my street, just because it would 
never do to allow them! 

My art is simple, and yet not so easy to conceal as 
may be imagined. It requires a great deal of tact to find 
out a new trend of taste and to give the impression ot 


having initiated it; nor can the inexperienced hypocrite 
avoid the temptation to overdo his effects. That gentle 
nod of the head and slight smile with which I receive a 
quotation, the origin of which is totally unknown to me, 
has not been acquired without much practice; that sar- 
donic frown with which I greet a reference to Miss 
Corelli; the amiable frankness with which ~ confess that 
I cannot understand Browning’s “Two Ways of Love” ; 
the raising of the eyebrows which deprecates a caustic allu- 
sion to Wordsworth—all these things demand many hours 
before a looking-glass, and much experiment im corpore 
vili. But the rewards are great and worthy of the art which 
steers a course between the partisans of Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton and Mr. Bernard Shaw. And in my anonymity I can 
freely confess that I know of very few men, even in my 
own trade, who win a more flattering welcome at feminine 
tea-tables, or who can gather a more distinguished com- 
pany to their dinner parties. In fact, I think that I know 
the names of as many books as anyone in my acquaintance. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
LoNnDON, THURSDAY. 


T is not pleasant to know the pessimistic views of 
distinguished Frenchmen on the Franco-German 
situation, and especially or one statesman who, having 
done his best to avert a return to the dangerous period, 
feels that he has failed, and perhaps failed per- 
manently. For after all our own responsibility is very 
serious. We have stepped—or rather the late Govern- 
ment stepped—out of the old well-trodden circle of 
neutrality in European affairs. Now we see the con- 
sequences of the change. No Liberal can do other- 
wise than approve a closer friendship with France, 
the one European country with which those who 
love ideas — above all, the ideas of progress 
and equality—can feel sympathy. But one does 
not remain happy in the thought that an Anglo- 
French entente, plus a Spanish marriage — word 
of omen in European politics !—p/us a bitter estrange- 
ment of the Englishtand German Courts—f/us a sudden 
change in our attitude over Morocco—may have brought 
much trouble on our neighbours across the Channel. 
Who does not see that France could be quit of her 
trouble over this ill-ordered and unfortunate Conference 
if it were not for Germany’s jealousy—not a wise or 
well-considered jealousy—of our relations with her? 
* * * * * 


Undoubtedly English opinion—even Liberal 
opinion—is as anti-German as M. Dérouléde himself 
could wish. The Kaiser is thought to be a dangerous 
factor in European policy ; very likely with truth. But, 
after all, what can we do for France in the event of a 
German invasion, if that crime were possible? Stop 
the German export trade and take the German colonies 
—for ourselves— while French territory was being over- 
run, Paris in danger, and the existence of France in 
greater peril still? These would be Greek gifts. 
Have we done her any good by our sudden change 
of front over Morocco? MHas France any serious 
interest in the claims which she has_ been 
compelled to put forward and to sustain? The 
French Government is gone; the elections are ap- 
proaching ; its successor, which will probably be anti- 
Socialist and moderate Republican, may have few 
elements of stability. Into what troubles may our 
neighbours be plunged! One dislikes the notion that 
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England may have been drawn into playing with a 
situation of great gravity without being able to 
influence it for good. And one doubts whether there 
may not have been too much Royal diplomacy in the 
political history of the last two years. 


7 * * * * 


It is a curious reflection that the new Parliament, 
so interesting in its tendencies, is superficially duller 
than its predecessor. This is because there is so little 
opposition. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are 
both absent from the House, and yet their influence is 
felt as a pure element of disintegration. No front, 
therefore, can be presented to the Ministerial Party, 
and the only point of interest is to discover and watch 
the mastering forces within the Liberal-Labour combi- 
The new House is in every respect the oppo- 
site of its predecessor. The Parliament of 1900 was 
idle, hard in sentiment, rich, dominated by caste 
feeling, thoroughly disillusioned about politics, and 
only adhering to the Government for reasons of 
interest, while cynically critical of its policy and 
personnel. All these characteristics are reversed. The 
new House is a much poorer Parliament—witness its 
dinner bills—it burns to get to serious work anddogood 
for the people according to its lights, it is full of enthu- 
siasm and democratic feeling, Socialistic but not 
doctrinaire, attached to the Government, but resolute 
about its own notions. It is sentimental, spendthrift, 
inclined to ask for the millennium every afternoon 
and evening between two o'clock and midnight. It is 
a little intolerant—here it resembles its predecessor— 
though not in regard to personalities. Disciplined it 
cannot yet be ; indeed, may never be, for it is dominated 
by ideas rather than by attachment to an overwhelming 
individual force. The Prime Minister is extremely 
popular with it, is much trusted, and answers to its 
confidence. Its power for good is immense ; it ought 
thoroughly to democratise and humanise our politics. 
But it will want firm and judicicus guidance—especially 
on the question of expenditure. 


nation. 


. 7 * * 


Both the Labour groups—the ‘‘ Lib-Labs” and 
the ‘‘ L. R. C’s.”—are extremely good. The latter has 
the benefit of organisation and a common place in 
the House—no small advantage. It is also singularly 
well managed and disposes of its very considerable 
and varied personal forces with great skill. It is apt 
to be unduly anxious to absorb credit, and in this 
respect gave offence to the Radicals by excluding them 
from their proper share of responsibility for the bill for 
feeding necessitous school children. On the other 
hand, no single speech delivered from this quarter of 
the House has been quite so good as that of Mr. 
Vivian on payment of members. Mr. Vivian is a 
well-known co-operator. I hope he has set his foot on 
the ladder of statesmanship. I have heard few speeches 
of recent years which could so truly be called distin- 
guished for diction, for maturity of thought, tor 
breadth of mind and political sense. None to my 
mind more illustrated the educative forces that have 
been at work in industrial England during the last 
thirty years. It is indeed a long interval that separates 
a House that contains such factors from the assembly 
whose chief intellectual food was Mr. Balfour’s 


logomachy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RURAL HOME INDUSTRIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Dr. PATON has been kind enough to send us for publication 
a very interesting letter that Prince Kropotkin wrote to 
him some years ago on the question of rural home in- 
dustries, which Dr. Paton has done as much as any man 
to bring home to the attention and conscience of the 
nation : 


Dear Sir,—I am very sorry to discover that the letter 
you wrote me on September 14 has been mislaid during my 
illness and remained unanswered. I hasten to answer it 
now, hoping that you will kindly excuse delay. 

The question you ask me is most difficult to answer 
without a thorough knowledge of the locality, the natural 
resources, the previous knowledge of the peasantry, and 
the conditions of the market. 

During my studies of the question I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, say, a hundred cottage industries quite 
successful in one place and unsuccessful in another, and 
plenty of failures in extraordinary new industries on account 
of the want of local knowledge of men and circumstances ; 
so that I must decline anv advice-giving as long as I do 
not know the men, their surroundings, and the conditions 
of the market, which cannot be gathered from books. Any 
unsuccessful attempt would merely become the cause of 
sufferings and distrust among the peasantry, and you will 
fully understand my cautiousness.- If I had to deal with 
such a subject, I should stay among the crofters, study what 
they do and can do; and only then begin anything, of 
course, after having added to that knowledge a literary 
knowledge of what various petty trades are in other coun- 
tries. 

My impression is that amy branch will succeed if it 
comes out of the local conditions and the previous know- 
ledge of the peasantry, and any will fail in the opposite 
case. 

Thus, where wood is at hand, as in the mountain tracts 
of Germany and East Russia, the best chances of success 
are in favour of any kind of wooden industries (vessels, 
plates, toys, or even all kinds of carpentry and joinery)— 
England importing all that, even moulded pine for garden- 
ing frames, even windows, even doors, even simple poles 
from Norway, Ireland, and Russia. 

The chances for wooden ware would be greatest both 
on account of the easiness of having raw material and the 
previous knowledge of the peasantry in handling wood. 

As to which special branch is most advantageous, again 
all depends upon Jdocal circumstances (where lime tree 
grows there is room for one trade; where apple and pear 
and beech are usual, another industry would thrive best). 
And there are a hundred various branches of wooden trades 
which I know, and still more which I don’t know. 

Again, in regions where some previous knowledge of 
weaving existed, and some artistic taste for it has de- 
veloped, there are several branches of home-weaving which 
succeed. 


In regions where there are cities for developing taste 
and imagination (such as Nurnberg) toy making is the best, 
and so on. 

At the Russian cottage industries exhibition there were 
forty-three different departments (each of them covering a 
dozen of trades), carried on in the province of Moscow alone 
all more or less successful, all carried on together with 
agriculture, and all having developed spontaneously ; even 
the most unsuccessful of those trades suffering only from the 
exploitation of the artizans by the dealers in raw materials 
and the wholesale buyers of the work. 

To give you an idea of the variety of what can success- 
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fully compete with the great industry, I name you a few 

departmenis: 

1. Iron ware—iron for ploughs, horseshoes, screws for 
peasant carriages, especially all kinds of small iron 
ware, some for home use, some as accessories for 
manufactures. 

. Tin ware—coffee-pots, sugar-cases, boxes for tea, 
spittoons, inkstands, lanterns, trays, artificial 
candles (with lamps), etc. 

3. Wire works—mouse-traps, pins, etc. 

4. Hundreds of copper and brass things—candelabra, 
candlesticks, silvered spoons, matchboxes, bells, 
etc. 

. All kinds of silver and golden ware. 

6. Gold leaves for gilding and all kinds of work there- 
from. 

. Scales for chemists, chirurgical instruments, eye- 
glasses, lenses, etc. Small things in painted tin, 
etc. Next come all kinds of earthenware, from the 
simplest jar to artistic china. 

13. All kinds of looking-glasses, beginning from 1d. a 
gross to the best big ones. 

14. An infinite variety of things out of pebbles and 
painted glass. 

16-19. All kinds of wooden ware, from the plainest 
rough cottage chair to the most perfect “ Vienna 
bent furniture,” from the penny musical-box to 
excellent violins, guitars, etc. 

20. Bird-cages, forms for bootmakers, troughs for 
cattle, blotting-pads, etc. 

21. All kinds of vannerie—baskets, boxes, children’s 

carts, etc. 

22-25. All kinds of leather ware, harness making, etc. 

27. Hundreds of various things out of duvet—felt hats, 
felt dresses, from the penny hat of the peasant to 
the “Paris hat” sold as Parisian ware by the 
French magasine for £1 a-piece. 

28. All kinds of silk tassels for ladies’ dresses. Combs, 
brushes, where pigs are numerous. All kinds of 
small things of horn and bone, cords for violins, 
etc. I will stop here, simply adding the varnished 
ware, the cartonnage, the pill-boxes, the toys (metal, 
paper, clay, papier-maché), the scientific toys, all 
branches of weaving (£2,250,000 a year); the 
chemical trades, and, finally, the house-work of 
women,. knitting being the most productive, and 
artificial flowers. 

In short, there are at least forty great subdivisions 

among which to choose. 

But the choice cannot be made unless a thorough know- 
ledge of the men and the locality is acquired. The Russian 
Zemstvos in such case would begin by sending a person 
acquainted with petty trades altogether to stay and visit the 
crofters and see what peculiar tastes they have, what are the 
conditions of raw material, and what those of the market, 
then select a branch; form an association for the purchase 
of raw material; and either bring masters from without or 
send a couple of young men from the locality to France, 
Germany, and Russia, where they can study the trade. 
That would seem to be far the wisest course to follow. It 
may be longer, but it would be the surest. 

I should be extremely glad, dear Sir, if these hasty notes 
may be of some use. At any rate, please consider me 
always ready to supply any information you want for a 
good cause. Of course, I must add that no cottage industry 
can thrive as long as the peasantry are so overburdened by 
ever-increasing rents, as they are in Ireland and Scotland. 
The Russian peasants, who earn a more or less decent living 
by petty trades, are chiefly what is called the Crown 
peasants, who pay for the land a moderate rent to the State 
and know that the rent will not be increased at the fancy of 
the landlord. 

But when a family is reduced to live on an unguaran- 
teed gs. a week, it must go elsewhere in search of labour, 
and so it does; and therefore the petty trades, which in 
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Russia, Germany, and France are carried on as a bye-occu- 
pation to agriculture, are carried on in London, Glasgow, 
etc., by those millions of miserable ones who have been de- 
scribed with great impartiality by Mr. Booth (not “ General” 
Booth) in Labour and Life in East London. 

In this country the peasant is driven away from the 
land and goes to live on petty trades in London. And that 
concentration of the petty trades in the great cities (instead 
of on the land) prevents the petty trades from being a source 
of income to the peasants. What is done by the Moscow 
peasants is done by the East-End wretched, misery-stricken 
population.—Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


(Signed) P. KROPOTKIN. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


A COMMON POLICY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR,—While “ Religion, Irreligion, and Birrelligion” 
contend for the chief place in our schools, are not both 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, and even many who would 
not call themselves Christians, in danger of losing what 
each desires—namely, that religious teaching of some sort 
should be encouraged and not suppressed ? 

If this teaching is pushed out from school hours there 
is no real freedom for the parent to obtain it. The over- 
whelming majority who desire it will often be at the mercy 
of the careless minority who want to suck gain from their 
children’s labour. As with laws against excessive hours of 
work or unhealthy workshops, the competition of the worst 
lowers the standard of all. The decent majority depends on 
protection from the careless few for freedom to act up to 
its principles. Failing this protection, we shall be pressing 
the next generation into an ignorance which its parents 
assuredly do not desire. 

May I draw an illustration from colonial experience of 
the possible result? 

Not long ago a party of tourists on board ship in the 
Mediterranean were discussing the seven wonders of the 
world. Two gentlemen were among the party, of the well- 
mannered plutocracy which forms the best educated class in 
a certain great colony. 

“Among the seven wonders,” said A., “was the tomb of 
Christ.” Said B: “ There is no tomb of Christ because one 
day he was walking with his friends when suddenly there 
was a dazzling light, they shut their eyes, and when they 
looked again he was gone.” So far good; “but,” he 
added solemnly, “I don’t know any more except that it 
happened on Easter Monday.” 

Those who know the colonies will not ridicule the state- 
ment that the man spoke seriously. No doubt his state of 
mind was somewhat unusually grotesque, but it could cer- 
tainly be matched in England. And what else is to be ex- 
pected if the burden of special teaching is thrown on 
parents, who, anxious as they generally are that their chil- 
dren shall learn the story of Jesus and the favourite hymns, 
have neither time nor knowledge nor skill to devote to the 
work ?>—Yours, etc., 

NOEL BUXTON. 

2, Prince’s-gate, S.W., March 7. 


“REMEMBER 1880.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Graham Wallas’s article on the procedure in 
Parliament is very interesting reading, and with most of it 
I agree. Procedure, during Mr. Balfour’s régime, has been 
reduced to absurdity, and I must be excused if I believe 
it was done deliberately to prevent any progress being 
made. I felt quite sure that however Whiggish a Liberal 
Government might be it was impossible that it could exist 
one under such procedure if it desired to do anything at 
all. 

Mr. Wallas’s article ‘was written, apparently, before the 
General Election was over, but since “1880” a great 
change has come over the people of this country. A new 
generation has sprung up benefited by the Education Act of 
1870, the Trade Union and other progressive movements, 
so that it is made impossible to proceed by the same anti- 
quated methods of 1880 and previous. The Liberal Govern- 
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ment during its brief existence (1892-5) did some useful 
things ; Sir William Harcourt’s death duties not the least. 
It produced a few useful pieces of legislation in the interest 
of railwaymen an dlabour generally, which have been 
administered most badly by their successors. 

The people are now beginning to realise that even good 
Acts are of not much use if badly administered, but badly 
made Acts badly administered are annoying. They have, 
therefore, made a clean sweep of the late Government and 
their supporters and returned a strong Liberal Government 
to power, from whom some substantial reforms are ex- 
pected. The first thing, therefore, they have to do is to 
“put the House in order,” reform its procedure, which the 
Government is about to do, then set about to bring in 
drastic and substantial reforms. To do this effectually | 
believe the better way is to devolve much of the detail work 
on to Committees ; and to avoid much of the time occupied 
in discussions in the House on the Government’s own mea- 
sures, it would be well if they took into their confidence 
experts in the particular thing the bills refer to. For in- 
stance, in preparing a Trades Disputes Bill, in addition to 
the Minister who will take charge of it, some of the leading 
officials of the department, and the Parliamentary drafts- 
man, they should call into their deliberations a few of the 
leading Trade Unionists, who know all the technical points 
the bill was required to meet. Bills relating to education, 
factories, poor laws, etc., should be dealt with in a similar 
way. This would obviate an enormous amount of amend- 
ments and discussion, and it could be only from pure 
motives of obstruction that the greatest amount of it would 
come, and this might easily be disposed of by efficient 
rules of procedure. 

I believe, also, in the principle that bills having passed 
second reading and, perhaps, some parts of Committee 
stages, should be taken on the following year where they 
were left off the previous year instead of having again to 
commence de novo. This would be of great advantage to 
the private member who, under present procedure, is ren- 
dered almost useless, except to register his vote for or 
against things which he has no hand in preparing. 

This would also obviate the formation of so many 
groups in the House, which are now rendered necessary 
owing to the helplessness of individual members under 
present procedure. 

Unless the Liberal Government will reorganise the pre- 
sent method of doing business in the House of Commons 
they will fail to turn out the work which has been over 
long waiting to be done, the people will again be disap- 
pointed, and worse things may happen in their desperation. 

Mr. Wallas’s article contains many suggestions worthy 
of earnest consideration, and if only some were adopted, 
workminship in the House of Commons would be greatly 
improved is the opinion of yours, etc., 

RICHARD BELL. 
115, Brownlow-road, New Southgate, N. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Smr,—As I have frequently contributed to The Speaker 
above these initials upon the subject of public economy, | 
desire to take this occasion to protest against the assump- 
tion, too frequently made now by Liberal writers in the 
public Press, that the new Liberal Government need not 
economise until the year after next. 

I regard the present Navy and Army Estimates as 
abominable and unjustifiable. All the leading votes are 
excessive, and all might have been reduced substantially if 
men who cared for economy had been set over the Ad- 
miralty and War Office, or if the right kind of pressure had 
been brought to bear by the leaders. 

The vote for naval construction is an insult to the 
principles of peace, economy, and reform. It is an aggres- 
sive and provocative act, which will be injurious to the 
cause of progress at home and must hamper our repre- 
sentatives at the Hague Conference. 

The expenditure out of borrowed money on naval 
works is a complete betrayal of the principles asserted by 
the present Government when in Opposition last June. 
What the country will say when it finds that there is to be 
no money forthcoming either for reduction of taxes or for 
social reforms during the next twelve months remains to be 
seen. Let us hope that a few stalwarts in the House of 
Commons will be able to produce even now a change of 
policy, and so save the Government from some of its own 


members.—Yours, etc., 
F. W. H. 


London, March 7, 1906. 








RETURNING OFFICERS’ EXPENSES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR,—You will not, I trust, support the Attorney- 
General’s suggestion that these charges should be thrown 
upon the rates rather than upon the taxes. There is no rating 
area conterminous with an ordinary county constituency or 
the divisions of a large borough—so that the expense of 
levying a special rate might actually exceed the amount to 
be raised. 

The cost of municipal elections are thrown now, and 

rightly, on the municipal rates, but the cost is not recovered 
from the ratepayers of the particular ward in which a con- 
test has taken place. Each ward election affects the in- 
terests of the whole borough, and therefore falls equally on 
every ratepayer. Each parliamentary election affects the 
interests of the whole country, and the official expenses 
should therefore fall on every taxpayer. 
_ Moreover, we do not want to discourage contested elec- 
tions, except in the case of frivolous candidatures, which may 
be prevented by fining a candidate who fails to obtain, say, 
one-fifth of the votes. And we don’t want to raise the rates, 
which are already so high as to check expenditure on de- 
sirable objects, such as education. 

To secure economy a “block grant” might be paid to 
borough and county councils, and much money might be 
saved by abolishing the High Sheriff's expensive ad hoc 
staff and entrusting the whole management of elections to 
the county councils, which already possess all the neces- 
sary machinery.—Yours, etc., 


J. E. ALLEN. 
1, Mitre-court-buildings. 


INTERNAL TRADE AND SOCIAL PROPOSALS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,— It is a common belief that the cause of slackness 
of the home trade is owing to the extravagant expenditure 
of the late Government, leading to increased taxation of the 
great mass of the middle classes. The more wealthy 
class do not feel the burden. If, as your article on this sub- 
ject states, 50 millions of money may be required for the 
various practical proposals of social reform, what will 
become of the middle class of people? The Fabian Society 
are reported to be anxious to get hold of middle-class people. 
This looks hopeful, as the middle class have no friends, 
either amongst the millionaire Protectionists or the wild-cat 
Socialists. The Government is supposed to be in favour 
of extending the principle of graduation, and it will be really 
hard on labour in the end if something is not done in that 
way.—Yours, etc., X. 





VERSES ADDRESSED TO LORD HALIFAX. 


OU thought because we held, my Lord, 
An ancient cause and strong ; 
That therefore we maligned the Sword. 
My Lord, you did us wrong. 


We also know the sacred height 
Up on Tugela side, 

Where those three hundred fought with Beit 
And fair young Wernher died. 


The day-break on the failing force : 
The final sabres drawn : 

Tall Goltmann, silent on his horse, 
Superb against the dawn. 


The river-banks where Eckstein stood, 
And gallant Albu fell, 

And Oppenheim, half blind with blood, 

Went fording through the rising flood— 
My Lord, we know them well. 


The little empty homes forlorn, 
The ruined Synagogues that mourn 
In Frankfort and Berlin— 
We knew then when the peace was torn, 
We, of a nobler lineage born, 
And now—by all the gods of scorn— 


We mean to rub them in. 
H. BE toc. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE LATER TOLSTOY. 


ESSRS. DENT AND CO. have completed their 
excellent edition of Tolstoy’s works, translated 
under Professor Wiener’s direction and bringing the 
reprint of all the published writings down to the year 
1902. It isa valuable and satisfactory achievement ; 
and, though the translator’s work is unequal, it would 
be ungracious to lay stress on its shortcomings. Ob- 
scurities are principally in passages where Tolstoy’s 
own writing is probably crabbed,—for instance, in the 
Scriptural expositions and the criticisms of doctrine. 
That he is himself responsible for failure of effect at 
such times seems likely (to one ignorant of Russian) 
from the fact that elsewhere in the same essays, when 
Tolstoy breaks away from disputation into direct self- 
expression, the writing goes with the familiar sledge- 
hammer directness, and the orthodoxies fly clinking in 
all directions with boisterous clatter. 

From the completion of Anna Karenin Tolstoy 
changes his literary aim. He writes thenceforth single- 
mindedly and deliberately as a man converted. A 
better illustration of the meaning of that expression 
could hardly be pointed to. As I observed in discussing 
the earlier novels in these columns last May, it is not 
that any new susceptibility has declared itself in the 
man: it is that as between the two planes of con- 
sciousness manifest in all his work from the first, the 
sensory and temporal, and the spiritual and extra- 
temporal, he has made his final choice which shall be 
his standpoint, and having, of necessity, begun his 
self-expression as an artist of the temporal order, he 
now discovers the law of his own spiritual method, 
turns round, faces life from the other direction, and 
works thenceforth as an artist and creator, so tar 
as may be, of things eternal. He is very precisely 
explicit about this change of ground. No preacher 
was ever less of a sentimentalist or a mystic. The 
dominating impulse to concrete expression, to grappling 
and presenting emotion and sentiment in their charac- 
teristic bodies, to analysis of action and word into 
their decisive motives, that makes him so unsparing a 
realist in his novels, is dominant as strongly in his 
Confession and the later religious and political writings. 
In this attitude he is sometimes less than just towards 
the work that he did in the other, he scourges himself 
for the vanity of his earlier writings. Here and else- 
where he seems to fall into a manner of hallucination 
and morbid puritanical reaction. But in setting forth 
the positive form of his views he is puritanical in the 
wholesome sense, shuns all appeal to intoxicants, offers 
no ecstasies. ‘‘Stop and think; realise clearly what 
you feel ; bring it logically into words ; put everything 
to the test of your reason, and if it is nonsense disown 
it”—these are his constant warnings. ‘* Whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he 
reject the Catholic Faith—the Jewish, Buddhistic, Con- 
fucian, or whatever faith he was reared in. Christ's 
teaching, cleared of lies and superstition, and freed 
from the blasphemous pretence that Jesus is God, 
which is the root of all the hypocrisies of the Christian 
priesthoods and churches, is plain practical sense, and 
the most enlightened guide for humanity to escape from 
the illusion and oppressions that fill its life with evils.” 





The groundwork of his whole positive argument 
is perhaps most ably stated in the treatise On 
Life, a splendid example of straightforward, outspoken, 
unimaginative exposition of the significance of con- 
sciousness and experience. However many faiths and 
superstitions, there is only one religion, based on 
human experience and rational criticism of life. The 
one religion is everywhere clear as to this—that man 
has life in two senses, that in his animal and personal 
life be is mortal, and that the pursuit of what appears 
to be the goods of this life is vanity leading to no 
satisfaction ; this is the universal testimony of man- 
kind ; but that man lives also and is conscious of life 
in another sense, in which he does not live for his own 
personal ends but for the purposes of an encompassing 
Will, and that in so far as he does that Will and par- 
takes in its purpose he enters into a life that is not 
measured in time and a joy that is not subject to 
mortal chances. And the distinction and special value 
of Christ’s contribution to this universal religion 
Tolstoy finds in his teaching that love (in work, not in 
words) fulfils the Law, love is God, and the living and 
working in love the eternal life of which every human 
being has moments of consciousness. 

The Buddhist schools of religion conclude that 
because the personal mode of existence is full of evil 
the good is to be sought in annihilation, impersonal 
merger in that out of which the world proceeds. But, 
Koheleth and Schopenhauer notwithstanding, the world 
is not in fact an unhappy place for the majority 
of the human race. It is miserable and full of vanity 
only for those that stake their happiness on the attain- 
ment of their personal ends and the goods of the 
animal life. For such satisfaction is impossible, 
because the world is obviously not created or adapted 
for their convenience. But life is not miserable for the 
majority, because the majority live, and always have 
lived, under the direction of religion and recognise the 
meaning of life in this and not in their personal ends. 

The common people of Europe labour and suffer, 
the pagan accepts mutilation and death unmurmur- 
ingly at the word of his chief, they do not condemn 
existence, they are not even unhappy because of these 
hardships. The unhappiness and discontent of the 
worker arise from his perception of human wrong, of 
the injustice and brigandage of social arrangements. 
The propertied class, that has freed itself from labour 
and want by billeting itself on the workers and hiring 
their own brothers to hold them down, through land- 
owning, capitalism and taxation—this class, pourtrayed 
in the novels, with all the material opportunities of 
enjoyment, engrossed in receptions, dinners, dances, 
racing, hunting, cards, theatres, music, intoxicants, 
all saturated with the spice of sex-provocation—this 
class breeds the pessimists and the cynics, the most 
unendurable disillusions and miseries and disgusts in 
human relations. 

The three great earlier novels, The Cossacks, War 
and Peace, Anna Karenin, are mixed in their method. 
They are in the first place typical works of fiction, 
imaginative pictures of society. They are also, in 
their presentations of Olenin, Pierre and Levin, a 
chronicle of Tolstoy’s own spiritual history and of his 
progressive attitude towards the society pictured. 
The culmination of the personal criticism and the over- 
flow and final predominance of that spiritual conscious- 
ness that we have watched gradually growing are 
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embodied in the Confession. Up to the period of his 
final choice Tolstoy had lived both lives. He had 
shared with enjoyment and distinction the animal and 
epicurean aims of the life he now repudiates : he paints 
its activities sympathetically. But he had always been 
seeking an outlet for the deeper part of his conscious- 
ness, in teaching among the peasants, public service, 
manual labour, retirement among the primitive folks 
of the steppes. In Anna Karenin there is clearly dis- 
cernible an increasing dourness and unsympathy in his 
portraiture. His constant analysis leaves us no self- 
sufficient, visualised, vital figure such as Maryanka in 
The Cossacks or, indeed, as Katusha in Resurrection. 
One is conscious of a growing detachment in his 
feelings towards his characters and from what they 
represent to his growing apprehension of the illusions 
and rottenness of their society. He falls into the 
defect of imputing as the whole spring of motive and 
action that part of it which offends him. 

Since his conversion, whilst for the most part 
expressing himself through pamphlets, essays and 
treatises, Tolstoy has twice used the novel form with 
an effectiveness that brings Zhe Kreutser Sonata and 
The Resurrection into the same rank as the books 
already named. These are both argumentative novels. 
The latter is too noble and important a work to be 
cursorily discussed. The former expresses his view of 
conjugal love and his criticism of music and art 
(develuped in the essay ‘‘ What is Art ?”) as modes of 
lascivious hypnotism. The vileness of sexual love 
becomes one of his principal doctrines. With Schopen- 
hauer and his Oriental masters, he regards the efficient 
cause of the personal life as a root of evil. In this 
novel, entirely plausible and convincing, so far as its 
action is concerned and as wonderful as anything he 
has done in much of its observation and portraiture, he 
exhibits the identity and convertibility of sexual lust 
with hatred. But the sermon partially misses its mark : 
it fails to convince that conjugal love is a vice. We 
admit its reality as far as it goes. We admit that 
human beings do so feel and act, but (and on Tolstoy’s 
own grounds) we deny that this is the true and com- 
plete account of a typical human being’s behaviour, or 
that it is even a sufficient account of the conscious or 
unconscious governing motives. The man that tells 
the story himself, in telling it, declares the limitations 
of his nature. And when a character, drawn with 
genius to illustrate and express a certain element that 
enters into the composition of man, is advanced as an 
exhaustive account of humanity, it ceases to illustrate 
anything, and takes rank as a marionette or a monster. 
Tolstoy’s vision is here as completely subservient to his 
argument as is Mr. Bernard Shaw’s in his sermon on 
the same text in Man and Super-man. He praises 
the arranged marriages of the peasantry above the 
marriage of inclination. But he showsin the appalling 
Power of Darkness the results of the former system, 
which whoso will may compare with those of the latter 
in other countries, and judge which makes most for 
conjugal stability. The presage of this partiality 
was noticeable in earlier novels. The ordinary spiritual 
content of normal love is nowhere understandingly 
exhibited. It is said that a near relation of Tolstoy’s 
accounts for this circumstance, by alleging that he was 
never himself in love. Be that as it may, it is permis- 
sible, without claiming to be an authoritative exponent 
of Christianteaching, todeny thatit asserts that conjugal 





love is sin, or that there is reason, on Tolstoy’s own 
premises, that it should do so. The wholesome sense 
of working humanity, to which he rightly appeals on 
other questions against the scribes and the priests, is 
with Swedenborg, Whitman and Carpenter on this 
matter rather than with him. The Christian Churches, 
as rigorous in most respects as Tolstoy in their criticism 
and restriction of passion, presume that if the Will 
that creates the world requires the existence of 
mankind for its purposes, the continuance of that race 
is a furtherance of those purposes just as much as is 
that work of man’s daily sustenance which Tolstoy 
applauds, and may reasonably be expected to be, as it 
is, a condition of noble emotion and happy experience. 
Love, in this sense, is certainly, for the majority of the 
populations in whichit has differentiated itself from mere 
animalism, the nearest approach that they have to initia- 
tioninto the meaning of a spiritual or eternal life. Fewof 
those who do not experience religious conversion know 
any other. Tolstoy recognises in it no more than its 
significance in the animal life: all else he sees as illusion 
subservient to this purpose, in the face of the patent 
fact that it is strongest and most characteristic in 
birds and mankind, the least animal and most spiritual 
orders of mortal beings. The spiritual account of this 
attraction, and the reason why it does not diminish as 
animalism abates its preponderance in the species, but 
the reverse, and comes to be most intense in the finest 
natures, seems never to occur to him, namely that 
the extra-temporal life is embodied and accessible to 
consciousness diversely in the male and the female, so 
that either sex, is, sympathetically, illuminative and 
initiatory to the other and a vehicle of revelation of that 
life as an indwelling reality. 

Enough of this protest ; if it is justified, it comes 
to no more than that Tolstoy’s vision is prejudiced 
in one direction by an austerity for which he has 
only too much justification. The black steed ot 
the immortal charioteer is indeed a manifest curse, 
in so far as he is disjoined trom a dominant white. 
But what an armoury, what a_ splendid and 
masterly and uplifting demonstration in the cause 
of human freedom is the mass of the later work! 
There are not in all the Socialist literature of 
the last century such luminous and shattering exposi- 
tions of the causes of modern industrial and political 
slavery, such withering satire on Christian militarism 
and its Imperial, commercial, and ecclesiastical cham- 
pions. There is really no answer, except from the 
position of those who believe in the sheer beauty and 
beneficence of war, to his argument that militarism is 
the strongest chain of the workers, and that refusal to 
serve would be the most effectual step towards their 
emancipation. And this refusal he finds directly re- 
quired by Christ’s teaching. Be it noted in closing, 
he does not, as is often alleged, prescribe non-resistance 
to evil; on the contrary he has spent his strengthin 
fighting it and spurring others to fight it; only— 


‘* Resist not evil by violence.” 
Sypney OLIVIER. 





THE MACEDONIAN WOE. 
Maceponia. By H. N._ Brailsford. London: 
12s. 6d. net. 
Or all the many people who have been telling us about 
Macedonia during the last few years, no one has a right 
to speak that can at al] compare to Mr. Brailsford’s. They 
have been witty, humorous, disdainful, portentous, and 
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even vulgar. Mr. Brailsford’s work does not in the least 
resemble theirs. He speaks as one having authority, and 
not as the correspondents. It is that quality of authority 
which makes his chapters so calm and full and clear, for 
he has too much to say to allow room for the flash and 
witticism of our violent travellers. Being gathered at first 
hand, his knowledge is also beyond contradiction, and he 
writes with the freshness and solidity that no student can 
ever get from books. The experience from which he 
works was gained in a hard school. He was long in 
Macedonia, while the general rising of 1903 was still 
brewing and when it was over he spent the next winter in 
the most inhospitable of its districts, distributing the bare 
relief that was sent from England to keep the villagers on 
the living side of starvation in their devastated homes 
No amount of research or book-learning could in the least 
make up for the strength and sureness which such ex- 
perience has given. 

The book is written in chapters dealing with all the 
chief complexities of the Macedonian problem. We have 
an account of the characteristics of Turkish rule, of the 
real nature of village life. the Orthodox Church, the Bul- 
garian movement as shown in the typical rebellion of two 
years ago, the races which divide the country in detail, 
and the possibilities of reform. On all these things Mr. 
Brailsford does not write from any political point of view. 
It is no vague theory of Islam or Slav or Hellenism that 
attracts him. What he keeps before his eyes is the 
wretched figure of the native peasant in his field: 

‘““The Macedonian problem is desperate, mainly be- 
cause it is overlaid with abstractions. The reality 
behind the whole muddle of racial conflicts, beyond the 
Chauvinism of the Balkan peoples and the calculations of 
the greater Powers, is the unregarded figure of the Mace- 
donian peasant, harried, exploited, enslaved, careless of 
national programmes, and anxious only for a day when 
he may keep his warm sheepskin coat upon his back, 
give his daughter in marriage without dishonour, and eat 
in peace the bread of his own unceasing labour.” 

In the same way the author judges without prejudice 
all the various races which claim predominance in the 
Balkans. They can be judged, not by their declamations 
and appeals to antiquity but only by their fruits ; and their 
fruits are ultimately to be found only in the peasant and 
his village. After describing the kindliness of a Turkish 
soldier to a child whom its Greek mother called away by 
the name of Freedom, Mr. Brailsford continues : 

“My sympathies and my friendships are not all on one 
side. The Turk in his shabby uniform, responsive only to 
primitive ideals of loyalty and honour, simple, courageous, 
dignified, and poor, is often a more attractive and pic- 
turesque object than the little huckster in European 
clothes, who has called his café after Byron. But it is 
my weakness that I cannot hear the name of Freedom 
unmoved, even when it comes from the shrill throat of a 
Greek mother. All one’s esthetic impulses cry ont cn 
behalf of the Mohamedan, with his easy, incomp2tent 
nature, his indifference to abstractions, his aloofness from 
the busy ugliness of the modern world. But there come 


crises in the development of Eastern affairs when one 
can no longer dally with these romantic preferences.” 


With the same directness of judgment, guided only 
by the love of freedom end the comparative happiness or 
misery of the patient workers in the fields, he speaks of 
the Vlachs, the Albanians, and even of the so-called 
Greeks, nearly all of whom are in reality of Slav race. 
Of the Greeks, to be sure, and especially of their bishops, 
who act as their political agents, he has very little good 
to say, nor is that to be wondered at. It may be hoped 
that no living race of men has ever played so dastardly a 
part as the Greeks have played during the last few years 
of Macedonian troubles. Their action in allying them- 
selves with the ancient oppressor, from whom Europe 
delivered Greece, is the more contemptible because their 
differences with the people whom they have helped to 
crush and slaughter are entirely political and not religious 
at all. The names of Exarchist and Patriarchist give a 
religious semblance to the feud, but the truths of religion 
are not concerned in the least. Even tne nonsensical talk 
about their claim to Macedonia through Alexander the 


Great is more genuine than their appeal to religion ; but, 
as a matter of fact, they are engaged in an intrigue so 
peculiarly mean and heartless that even the most ardent 
Philhellenes must begin to doubt whether Greeks ever 
deserved a nationality at all. 

Upon that point of religion Mr. Brailsford has a 
chapter of singular interest. I should myself have doubted 
whether the Macedonian peasants possessed anything 
which we should recognise as religion. Their rites and 
ceremonies appeared to me to have no connection with 
the higher emotions or with conduct, or with what religious 
people used to call “the heart.” Mr. Brailsford also 
believes that their religion is far more a patriotic than a 
spiritual thing. He recognises that the reason there is no 
real heresy in the Orthodox Church is that there is no 
real religious interest. Neither is it a religion that pro- 
duces love or mercy, or care for the sick and destitute, 
and yet in the universal reverence which the peasants feel 
for the buildings of their village churches he finds their 
sense of higher things still remaining, and upon the 
ancient emotion which lies deep down in all religion he has 
the following passage—an example of the beauty which 
style can reach when thought is equally clear and fine: 

“The real religion of the Balkans is something more 
deeply-rooted than all this fantastic confusion of political 
churches and racial feuds. It is older and more elemental 
than Christianity itself; more permanent even than the 

Byzantine rite. It bridges the intervening centuries and 

links in pious succession the modern peasant to his 

heathen ancestor, who wore the same costumes and led 
the same life in the same fields. It is based on a primi- 
tive sorrow before the amazing fact of death, which no 
mystery of the Resurrection has ever softened. It is 
neither a rite nor a creed, but only that yearning love of 
the iving for the dead which is deeper than any creed.” 


No one who has lived in Turkey can have the least 
confidence in Turkish schemes or promises of reform. 
There is no change in the Turk’s primitive idea of himself 
as one of the conquering race. He knows his strength, 
such as it is, and he knows his weakness very well. He 
recognises quite clearly that progress and reform are 
not in his nature. But his failure is almost as much due 
to the cynicism and jealousies of the Powers as to himself. 
The interference of Europe, as Mr. Brailsford shows, has 
invariably been selfish. Nothing except a selfish object 
has ever induced any of the Powers to act, even at crises 
of the most terrible cruelty and bloodshed. In conse- 
quence, the Turk has only been degraded in his own 
eyes and no good done. “ Knowing that the Turk cannot 
govern, Europe permits him to govern and renders his 
task impossible.” It is one of those sentences in which 
the author sometimes springs upon a situation and 
clenches it in a few words, as that “The Bulgarian con- 
spiracy is a government within an anarchy.” And under 
the present Sultan’s centralising system, Turkish mis- 
government has become so much the worse that it hardly 
matters whether good officials or bad are appointed : 

““The welfare of his people is not the absorbing pre- 

occupation of Abdul Hamid. The character of a Turkish 
functionary is in consequence a matter of rather secondary 
importance. A good prefect or governor may make his 
presence felt chiefly by abstaining from active or wanton 
oppression. He may redress a few individual cases of 
injustice. He may check the influence of afew local 
fanatics whose trade is violence and whose dream is 
massacre. But if a general persecution of one Christian 
race or another has been decreed, he must obey his in- 
structions like everyone else who is bound to the bureau- 
cratic wheel. In every emergency he must fol- 
low detailed orders, and in the most urgent crisis his 
answer to a dilemma can only be delay. He must wait 
until the telegraph has spoken.” 

From the Turk himself nothing whatever is to be 
hoped. The reforms which he invents, or which are 
forced upon him, might just as well never have been de- 
vised, so long as their administration rests with him. As 
the Powers have lately begun to realise, the first step is 
to take the financial control out of Turkish hands. It 
cannot be too often remembered that the ultimate ques- 
tion in Macedonia is that unhappy peasant who, out of a 
gross income of £25 earned by perpetual labour, hardly 
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gets #10 for himself and his family. The rest goes in 
taxes, exactions, and blackmail to the “rural guards,” 
who live at the peasants’ expense and enjoy 
shameful rights over the women and girls. Give 
the peasant some fair hope of decency in_ life 
and steadiness of income and the solution of the 
problem has begun. It is probable that this can best be 
done by an autonomy under European guarantees. That 
is what Mr. Brailsford himself advocates for Macedonia 
and equally for Albania, on which unknown country, with 
its strange language and stranger forms of religion, he 
has a most important and original chapter. 

If once the peasant is assured of some fair result 
from his labour, we may safely trust to time for the dis- 
appearance of those race feuds which are at present the 
ruin of the country and the easy excuse for its misgovern- 
ment. On them Mr. Brailsford writes: 

“There is no region of the earth where the national 
idea has wrought such havoc or rioted in such wantonness 
of power as in Macedonia. It poisons and_ secularises 
religion. It sanctions murder, excuses violence, and 
leaves more kindliness between man and beast than be- 
tween the adherents of rival races. In its name people 
have done great deeds which liberty should have in- 
spired, and perpetrated oppressions of an iniquity so 
colossal that only an idea could have prompted them.” 

In parting from a work of this importance and 
peculiar attractiveness I can only say that if our 
present statesmen try to put us off with the fallacies of a 
little knowledge, as Mr. Balfour and Lord Percy tried to 
damp down England's sense of right and obligation dur- 
ing the last three years, the answer to them is now ready 
to every man’s hand, and the answer is overwhelming. 
Henry W. NEVINSON. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRIK_ IBSEN. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRIK IBsEN. The Translation 
Edited by Mary Morison. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 12s. net. 
ALTHOUGH the publication of these two hundred and forty 
letters from Ibsen to his friends and acquaintances, cover- 
ing the period 1849-1900, will disappoint the literzry world 
which might, on the face of it, have expected to find 
many illuminating criticisms from the master on his con- 
temporaries and many interesting comments on life, art, 
and politics, the volume will delight the psychologist. For 
this extremely infertile Correspondence reveals Ibsen's 
character and his attitude towards the world as so egotis 
tically self-centred, so entirely concentrated on problems 
of his own work, so concerned with his own development 
to the exclusion of the claims of others upon his thought 
and attention, as to remind one at first of nothing so much 
as a big granite boulder lying on the hillside separated 
from its fellows. Of course, the simile is too one-sided, 
but it is difficult to find any image that adequately bodies 
forth the feeling the Correspondence finallv leaves on one 
of having watched some human mill at work which claims 
the services of everybody who can minister to it. and ab- 
sorbs all the raw material necessary to it, making no 
response or sign till in due course from its wheels emerges 
the finished article of artistic manufacture. The spectacle 
is a very curious one, and the psychologist will probably 
find, in all the rich literature of the subject of artistic and 
intellectual egotism, no documentary evidence so complete 
in itself, so rounded off, and so proven as Ibsen’s Corre- 
spondence. 

The frankness with which Ibsen imposes the claims 
of his own programme, necessities, and desires upon his 
correspondents, in fact, half disarms one. He is extremely 
sensitive about the opinion of his friends on his conduct, 
and anxious that they should not misconstrue his silence. 
Thus, writing to his friend, Anker, in 1858, he says: 

“ What do you think of me? I myself am certain that I 

am less guilty than I seem. At all events, my long silence 

is not the result of indifference, but rather of an egotistical 
feeling to which one often succumbs, because of the want 
of real inclination to combat it. . . . I have often won- 


dered what real opinion you really formed of me at that 
time; if you did not find me hedged about with a sort of 
repelling coldness that made any close approach difficult. 
And yet it was infinitely easier to me to attach myself to 
you than to anyone else, because there was a youthful- 
ness of soul in you, a joy in life and a chivalrous way 
of looking at things, that did me good. . . . A thousand 
thanks for all your trouble with my play. I shall soon 
send you a newone. . . .” 


And he gives Bjérnson, in 1864, his own explanation 
of his own apparently absolute lack of interest in the lives 
of his friends, an explanation which no doubt is per- 
fectly true : 

“TI know it to be a defect in me that I am incapable of 
entering into close and intimate relations with people who 
demand that one should yield oneself up entirely and un- 
reservedly. . . . I can never bear to strip myself com- 
pletely. I am conscious, in personal intercourse, of only 
being able to give incorrect expression to what lies deepest 
in me, and constitutes my real self; therefore, I prefer to 
lock it up.” 


The psyckological problem here, of course, is what rela- 
tion has the “ real self ” of the Correspondence to the “ real 
self” as revealed in Peer Gynt, Brand, etc. And from 
many passages of the letters we might almost say that 
Ibsen has two selfs—one, the outer self, which is always 
seeking, demanding, and asking from Lis friends, and giving 
nothing in return; and the other, the inner self, which is 
busily spinning artistically the web of the poet's creative 
life, a life rich in emotion, and even tenderness. The 
aggressive individualism of his nature, with the justifica- 
tion of his programme, is well put by Ibsen in a letter to 
Brandes in 1871: 

“‘What I chiefly desire for you is a genuine, full-blooded 
egotism, which shill force you for a time to regard what 
concerns yourself as the only thing of any consequence, and 
everything else as non-existent. ‘ Now, don’t take this wish 
as an evidence of something brutal in my nature! ‘There 
is no way in which you can benefit society more than by 
coining the metal you have in yourself. I have never 
really had any very firm belief in solidarity. . . .” 

To coin the metal one has in oneself! Ibsen from 
the first set himself to do this with a tenacity which 
implies the sacrifice of all subordinate issues. Thus we 
find him writing in 1870 to Brandes : 

“Friends are an expensive luxury; and when a man’s 
whole capital is invested in a calling and a mission in life 
he cannot afford to keep them. The costliness of keeping 
friends does not lie in what one does for them, but in what 
one, out of consideration for therm, refrains from doing. 
This means the crushing of many an intellectual germ. 
I have had personal experience of it; and there are, conse- 
quently, many years behind me during which it was not 
possible to be myself.” 

To judge from the tone of the whole Correspondence, 
we should not have thought it! Unless, indeed, this means 
that Ibsen refrained from criticising hostilely the work of 
friends such as Bjérmson, who had moved heaven and 
earth to help him. But if it were so, it is amusing to 
think of Ibsen speaking of “the costliness of keeping 
friends.” In the course of the whole fifty years 
this Correspondence makes scarcely half a dozen references 
to the work of his contemporaries! Of the work of 
Brandes, who did so much to bring Ibsen into prominence, 
we have practically no discussion beyond the remark : 
“T am no critic. Thank you for your new volumes, which 
I am reading with interest.” Yet, although the offering 
of sympathy to others does not come within his pro- 
gramme, it is a very different thing when sympathy is 
denied to him and his work : 

“When, ten years ago, after an absence of ten years, I 
sailed up the fjord. I felt a weight settling down on my 
breast, a feeling of actual physical oppression. And this 
feeling lasted all the time I was at home; I was not my- 
Self under the gaze of all those cold, uncomprehending 
Norwegian eyes at the windows and in the streets.” 


The poet’s feeling that he was a stranger amid his 
countrymen is so strong, indeed, that he makes few ex- 
cuses to the sister with whom he felt “a close tie,” for 
never seeing her or, indeed, writing to her: 

= - So much stands between and separates us; 


. . 


separates me from home. Understand this, please, and do 
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not think that it is indifference which has kept me silent 
all these long years and even this summer. I cannot write 
letters; I must be near in person and give myself wholly 
and entirely. But you, on the other hand—you can write. 
Do so. Write often. So our dear old mother is 
dead. I thank you for having so lovingly fulfilled the 
duties which were incumbent on us all. You are certainly 
the best. I wish you knew my wife; she is the 


very wife for me.” 

This “I thank you for having so lovingly fulfilled,” etc., 
is immense! It is even more sublime than “So our dear 
old mother is dead,” or “She is the very wife for me,” 
both of which sayings are imperishable little cameos of 
character. Although Ibsen is very guarded in his re- 
sponses to attacks made upon him by the critics, a real 
injustice stings him as much as any of the irritable tribe 
of authors. In 1867 he writes to Bjérnson: 


“There is a lie involved in Clemens Petersen’s article. 
As surely as I know that he has a profound, 
ardent apprehension of what really makes this life worth 
living, so surely do I know that this article will come to 
burn and scathe his soul. And on Clemens Peter- 
sen there rests a great responsibility, for God has entrusted 
him with a great task. Do not believe that I am a blind, 
conceited fool! I can assure you in my quiet moments 
that I sound and probe and dissect my own inward parts 
—and where it hurts most, too.” 


This passage certainly lays bare what is most charac- 
teristic of Ibsen’s fineness—his mental honesty. Hard 
and self-centred and self-sufficient as he shows himself in 
his relations with others, he puts courage and truth first 
in his work of “coining the metal one has in oneself.” 
Nothing can stand before his will. He writes in 1868: 
“ Nothing is impossible that one desires with an indomit- 
able will,” and he always puts into practice this precept. 
He is firm as a rock in his belief in himself, as his letter 
to the King, demanding a yearly persion, shows: 
“It remains with your Majesty to decide whether or not 
I shall have to keep silence, and suffer the bitterest dis- 
appointment which can befall a human soul—the dis- 
appointment of having to give up my life work; of having 
to surrender when I know myself to be in possession of 
exactly the ‘ntellectual weapons required. And what makes 
surrender ten times harder for me is that I have never 
given in before.” 


Of course, the pension was granted to Ibsen. Who 
could resist a man who kxows so absolutely what is due 
to him from the nation ? So absolutely seriously does 
Ibsen take himself and his mission that we find him 
threatening “to sever all ties with Norway, and never set 
foot on her soil again, if this dishonest speculation of 
jensen’s really obtains sympathy and support at home.’ 
The dishonest Jensen, a piratical publisher, did not, how- 
ever, succeed, and the Norwegian people could breathe 
freely. 

On matters that do not relate directly to Ibsen’s 
own work, to his circumstances, and to his requests for 
the support of his own ideas and wishes, a small per. 
centage of pages make most interesting reading. His 
views on Art are scanty, and the best passage is the one 
in which he contrasts northern with southern art : 


, Everything which Michael Angelo has created 
is beautiful because it is full of character. Raphael’s art 
has never really warmed me. . Besides, the 
Southerner’s esthetic principles are quite different from 
ours; he wants absolute beauty; while to us conventional 
ugliness may be beautiful by virtue of its inherent truth.” 


There are many suggestive remarks on politics, in 
which Ibsen always champions the ideal of nationality 
against the State. He hates the State which seeks to 
fetter his own aggressive individuality, and he is never 
tired of exposing the parochialism of the Norwegian poli- 
ticians, and holding up the ideal of a Scandinavian Union. 

The final impression that the Correspondence leaves 
on one is that if an earthquake had intervened between 
him and the path he had chosen he would have marched 
forward, and reappeared six years later from the bowels of 
the earth with a new symbolistic play entitled Te Ruins. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 


SOME NEW EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 
THE PoreticaAL Works oF Cowper. Edited by J. C. Bailey. 
London: Methuen. os. 6d. net. 
THE POETICAL Works oF LorD Byron. 

Coleridge. London: Murray. 

THE Works OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETC HER. In 
Ten Volumes. Vol. I. Edited by Arnold Glover. “ Cam- 
bridge English Classics.” Cambridge University Press. 

THE Works OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. Variorum Edition. 
Vol. II. G. Bell and A. H. Bullen. ros. 6d. net each 
volume. 

UnpERWoops. By Ben Jonson. Cambridge University Press. 
21s. net. 

SEVEN DEADLY SINNES OF Lonpon. By Thomas Dekker. 
Cambridge University Press. 21s. net. 


Edited by Hartley 


NEw and excellent editions of the poets abound just now. 
Only lately we reviewed the New Oxford Edition of Cowper, 
and close upon it follows that edition of Mr. Bailey which 
has long been expected and comes up to all expectations. 
Mr. Bailey has made his edition as complete as it could 
possibly be; his text, like that of Mr. Milford, is cor- 
rected from manuscripts not used for any former 
text; and he has written a very good biographical and 
critical introduction, in which he explains clearly enough 
even for those who need such an explanation, why Cowper’s 
poetry is not dead. There are certainly some people for 
whom Cowper sings too quietly, just as there are some 
for whom Miss Austen talks too quietly. Mr. Bailey makes 
a kind of apology to them with too studious an air of 
patience and moderation, but ke is really as warm an 
admirer of Cowper as one could wish, and his work is a 
fine monument of his admiration. It contains, besides all 
the poems, some of them never printed before, about 
twenty-eight new letters, not the best that Cowper could 
write, but all well worth reprinting. It is admirably illus- 
trated, and among the illustrations are new designs by 
Blake, “ Winter” and “ Evening,” for “The Task.” The 
“Winter” is one of Blake’s finest inventions, the figure of 
a hoary old man reminding one of God in the illustrations 
to the Book of Job. It is interesting to find Blake illustra- 
ting Cowper, for Cowper was one of the few contemporary 
poets who influenced him. He probably got the rhythm of 
“Ak, Sunflower! weary of time” from some of Cowper’s 
poems in the same metre, though he certainly glorified it 
almost out of all recognition. 

The edition of Byron is stated on the title page to be 
the only complete and copyright text in one volume. It 
contains, for instance, the fourteen stanzas of the 17th 
Canto of “Don Juan,” which Byron wrote before he left 
Italy for Greece, and which were first published in 1903. 
As they stand, without leading up to anything, they are a 
little thin and also a little rough. The ballad to the tune of 
“Sally in Our Alley,” upon the Works of Gally Knight, 
which was also first published in 1903, is far better worth 
reading. Indeed, it is one of the best of Byron’s careless 
poems, such as he threw off, like his letters, with an 
easy strength which no other English poet has equalled. 
There is something in Byron’s power which still delights 
the world, however badly he may write. Though he may 
preach the dreariest nonsense, attitudinise upon an alp, 
or scowl under a turban, yet he exhilarates by the very 
blind plunging force of his energy. Mr. Coleridge, 
in his introductory memoir to the edition, writes under 
the spell of that energy, and writes very well. Byron, 
he confesses, was not a good man, nor can it be said that 
he uttered nothing base. But “he does not confuse 
virtue with vice, or condone vice, or minimise the con- 
sequences of vice, but he looks at evil, and he laughs, 
and looks again. He takes the world as he finds it, 
and, on the whole, his appeal is to the nobler instincts 
of humanity, but now and again he bears testimony 
against himself.” This is very well and _ justly 
said. There is bitterness and foulness and _ froth 
and wind in Byron, but there is no sweet poison. 
He does not appeal to our pity for his sins, nor does he 

make the world jook sickly with the pale light of his 
corruption. He is reckless and wilful like a thwarted 
child, but he makes no pretence that his whims are a 
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philosophy or his vices the symptoms of a new 
morality. He might shake his fist at the ten 
commandments when they irked him, but he did 
not then proclaim that he had ten more agree- 
able commandments to put in their place. He never 
dreamed that the laws of the universe could be made 
more convenient to his appetites. He was not, therefore, 
the leader of a Satanic school, as Southey vainly imagined. 
He did not cry, “ Evil, be thou my good.” He only 
complained against that trick of fate which made evil 
often more agreeable to him than good, and when it was 
more agreeable he proclaimed the fact with fierce derision 
of the sinners who were not so frank as himself. Mr. Cole- 
ridge makes out as good a general case for Byron as can 
be made; but like most advocates he injures his defence 
by too great a leniency in particular instances. This, for 
instance, is not a fair statement of Byron’s later relations 
with Claire Clairmont. “ A brilliant and passionate crea- 
ture, she ended by making trouble for Lerself and for 
Byron by her natural importunity with regard to her child, 
and by vexatious interference provoked his aversion and 
hostility.” If Claire’s importunity was natural, Byron’s 
refusal to allow her the possession of Allegra, their child, 
was most unnatural and inhuman. In fact, Le behaved to 
Claire as if there was a devil in him, and no kind of 
excuse can be made for his conduct. But for faults such 
as this, however, Mr. Coleridge has done an excellent piece 
of work, and no one could wish for a better edition of 
Byron. 

The first volume of the Cambridge Edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher contains “The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
“ Philaster,” “A King and No King,” “The Scornful 
Lady,” and “ The Custom of the Country.” The whole is 
to be completed in ten volumes. For a long time Beau- 
mont and Fletcher have been neglected by the publishers, 
except for the selected plays in the Mermaid Edition, and 
a few reprints of single plays. Now we shall soon Lave 
two complete editions of their works, both of which pro- 
mise to be excellent. The text in this edition, in accord- 
ance with the principle followed in all the Cambridge 
Classics, is not eclectic, but is that of the Second Folio, 
published in 1679, which has been chosen because it in- 
cludes all the plays, and because “it forms a convenient 
limit, beyond which no notice has been taken of alternative 
readings.” Some of the early Quartos, the editor admits, 
offer better texts of some of the plays, but since this edition 
contains a full apparatus of variorum readings, the reader 
of it will be able to form his own opinion on that point. Mr. 
Glover died in January of last year, and his death was a 
great loss to all lovers of Elizabethan literature. His work 
upon this edition has been continued by Mr. A. R. Waller, 
and when it is completed we may expect to have an excel- 
lent edition of the works of Beaumont and Fletcher at a 
very moderate price, an edition particularly valuable for 
students, but useful also for the general reader. 

It is strange that when no complete edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher has appeared since 1846 two should 
be published simultaneously. The first volume of Messrs. 
Bell and Mr. A. H. Bullen’s edition promised that it would 
be an excellent work, and the second volume sustains that 
promise. It consists altogether of comedies, namely, 
“The Elder Brother,” “ The Spanish Curate,” “ Wit with- 
out Money,” “ The Beggar’s Bush,” and the “ Humorous 
Lieutenant.” The first of these is edited by Mr. W. 
Grey, the next two by Mr. R. McKerrow, the fourth by 
Mr. P. A. Daniel, and the last by Mr. warwick Bond. The 
notes in this edition are placed at the bottom of the page 
and are as concise as possible. The introductions deal 
with questions of authorship and date, the text, the argu- 
ment of the plays, their sources and history. They are 
excellent, like everything else about this edition, which 
is to be completed in twelve volumes. 

Old classics of our literature could not be better or 
more appropriately printed and bound than are these 
beautiful examples from the Cambridge University Press. 
Ben Jonson: in particular, is a poet whose learned and 
stately verses seem to have their dignity increased by 








rich paper and fine type. They lose some of their glory 
if we have to read them in sharp modern print and on 
shining paper. 
“ See the Chariot at hand here of Love 
Wherein my Lady rideth 
Each that drawes, is a swan or a dove 
And well the carre Love guideth.” 
Lines like these deserve to be nobly presented to the eye 
and in this edition they are most nobly presented. 

Prose satire among the Elizabethans was a very 
plain and serious thing. The satirist left no doubt of 
his intentions, and fulfilled them as completely and con- 
scientiously as he could. The prose satirist of that time 
wrote in longer sentences and dealt more with abstractions 
than Mr. Dooley or Mr. Belloc, but it is doubtful whether 
they got home more often. Dekkers Seven Deadly 
Sinnes is full of allegories and abstractions, and, like 
the preaching of some modern Revivalists, attacks the 
sins rather than the sinner, so that, even in its own day, 
it can have pricked no reader's conscience very sharply. 
Now it deserves to be read chiefly as a piece of rich 
Elizabethan prose—done by one who if he had lived now 
would certainly have been a brilliant and perhaps anony- 
mous journalist. Dekker was one of the minor Eliza- 
bethans ; but, unlike some of them, he was a good fellow 
with very little brutality or ugliness in his mind. He 
wrote too hastily to produce masterpieces, but what he 
wrote is pleasant to read; and the Seven Deadly Sinnes 
was well worth a place in this beautiful series. 





FICTION. 
A SON oF ARVON. By Gwendoline Pryce. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1906. 6s. 
MEREDITH’s dictum that there is human nature, and Welsh 
nature, is borne out on the whole by the thought and feel- 
ing of the Welsh folk in A Son of Arvon. It is very diffi- 
cult to get hold of the Welsh temperament, so elusive are 
its shades of feeling, in which pride, shyness, simplicity of 
nature, and an absence of moral sturdiness are specially to 
be remarked. Dwelyn, the young farmer hero of the story, 
is a very good study of the subtlety of Welsh feeling, and 
if our readers will compare him with any given young 
Englishmen they will recognise how feminine is the Welsh- 
man in his sensitive susceptibility to the sympathetic or 
unsympathetic attitude of the people round him. You 
must be either very near or very far with a Welshman; if 
you do not show yourself ready to be a warm friend you are 
a hostile, or, at least, an indifferent, person. Dwelyn is a 
tenor with a “ phenomenal” voice, and, driven by family 
complications from the little farm of Pen-y-Bryn, he is 
brought to London by Garrobus, the musical critic, who 
has the ear of the concert agents. But Dwelyn pines for 
the Carnarvon hills and for Sydney, the Welsh girl, whom 
he loves but whom he believes to be in love with God- 
frey, the pleasant young English squire of the district. 
There is something very delicate in Miss Pryce’s analysis 
of the young man’s hurt pride and of the girl’s efforts tc 
make him speak, make him come back to her and close to 
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her. Like other Celtic heroines, it is she who has to do 
the wooing, and very prettily she does it. There is no 
great literary art shown in this simple and homely picture 
of Welsh life, but there is a simple subtlety and refinement 
of touch, and we will quote a few lines to show Miss Pryce’s 
method : 

“ Then her own words suggested an idea to her, and 
with a very tender and winning smile upon her face she 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, and quoted (though it 
was his place to do it) the little old nursery rhyme which 
Welsh children know, and Welsh lovers quote, varying 
the names to suit themselves: . 

“Sydney bach and Dwelyn, 
Penny pins a selling, 
Sixpence his, and sixpence ‘hers, out of every shilling!” 





INSURANCE. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

In point of age the Prudential Assurance Company 
is one of the younger British offices, but as regards size it 
stands alone. Its figures approach those of the huge New 
York offices, but the business of the English institution is 
limited to the United Kingdom, while the American offices 
have practically gone all over the world. For the first 
few years of its existence the Prudential did not succeed, 
and its period of growth is roughly half a century. For 
very many years it was regarded as an inconsiderable under- 
taking and the commercial prophets were altogether mute 
as to what the company would become. Its own officers, 
however, saw the possibilities of industrial insurance, and 
were the first to solve the problem of profitably spreading 
it, by weekly payments, amongst the people. Remarkable 
as its development has been, there has not been a sign of 
rush or temporary retrogression. Fifteen years ago it 
seemed as though the limits of possible expansion had 
been almost reached, but the successive annual reports 
showed that this was not so and provided a long series of 
surprises. None, perhaps, were more impressed than the 
officials of the ordinary offices, who found that this com- 
petitor had grown up almost unnoticed in their midst until 
it had attained enormous strength. 

From the last report it appears that in the ordinary 

branch 75,293 policies were issued in 1905, assuring the 
sum of £7,211,427, and the premiums received for the 
twelve months were £4,123,318. The industrial figures 
are the more interesting. Weekly premiums were received 
through the collectors to the amount of £6,139,650, and 
the total number of policies in force at the end of the year 
was 16,065,268. This indicates that more than one-third 
of the population of the country are on the books of this 
office. The remarkable character of these figures is em- 
phasised by the fact that great competition exists for this 
as for all other kinds of insurance business throughout the 
land. A number of smaller but energetic offices are in the 
field, and the great Friendly Society Orders naturally at- 
tract all they can to their banners. The claims by death 
are reported to be nearly a quarter of a million per annum, 
and whenever any disaster occurs with the loss of several 
lives, the Prudential agent with his cheques is almost cer- 
tain, soon after, to be on the spot. At December 31 last 
the assets of the company in both branches amounted to 
459,464,376, an increase of £4,.04,871 over those of 
1904. On turning to the statement of investments, they 
are found to be of a very solid character. With so great 
a sum to invest it has not been found practicable to secure 
quite such a good average return as some other offices 
have obtained. Having millions to invest safely and to 
invest quickly, the directors have naturally turned to those 
high-class securities which gave special facilities for their 
purpose. 

The valuations of the actuarial liabilities take place 
every year, and the policyholders participate in the profits 
as frequently. Industrial assurances are, according to the 
contracts, without profits, but concessions have been made 
to them from time to time. On the present occasion the 
sums assured under the bulk of these policies have been 
increased by 2} per cent., by withdrawing £750,000 from 
the reserve fund. It might be thought that, having such 
vast numbers to deal with, delay would have been caused 


in the completion of the valuations. This, however, is 
not the case. The very immensity of the detail work has 
necessitated a highly organised system, in which everything 
is promptly treated with machine-like regularity. Every 
week the number, the total premiums, and sums assured 
of policies in force are known, and all other statistics 
arrived at which are needed to give the officials a con- 
tinual bird’s-eye view of the condition and progress of the 
business in every part of the country. 

In the United States, companies formed on the model 
of the English one are doing an immense business. The 
leading offices of this class there are the Metropolitan and 
the Prudential. Betweenthem they have over 13,000,000 
policies in force on the weekly plan (besides a large ordi- 
nary business) and the aggregate sum assured is nearly 
$2,000,000,000. In Australia this class of insurance is 
transacted by the Citizens, the Australian Mutual Provident, 
and some others. 

CHILDREN’S DEFERRED ASSURANCES. 

This kind of policy has im recent years received in- 
creasing attention, and deservedly so. It gives in some 
respects the maximum advantage which the assurance 
system offers, and most of the larger institutions draw 
attention to the plan in their prospectuses. An example 
may be useful in referring to the benefits. In the case of 
a boy, age ten next birthday, a £1,000 policy may be 
effected on his life without medical examination, at an 
annual premium of £12 9s. 2d. per annum. If death 
takes place before age twenty-five is reached, the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned in full. Or, if it is 
wished to surrender the assurance at any time before that 
age is attained, a surrender value of not less than three- 
fourths of the premiums paid is given. At the age of 
twenty-five ¢he life assured is in possession of a policy 
for £1,000 with profits at the very small annual cost men- 
tioned above. If newly taken out at that age the premium 
would be £23 5s.—or thereby—nearly double the actual 
rate payable. The leading offices would add from £17 to 
£20 per annum on an average to the sum assured in re- 
versionary bonuses, so that the person interested would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that by keeping up his 
policy he secured the ultimate repayment of every pre- 
mium with about 50 per cent. added, and the original 
£1,000 in addition. These results are made possible by 
the accumulating power of compound interest over a 
lengthy period. The small sums involved, being paid out 
of ordinary income are not only saved in a way that brings 
a particularly large return, but a powerful inducement is 
given to the life assured to maintain the assurance, seeing 
that the premium is low and the advantage great. If pre- 
ferred, the policy can be effected on the plan of the sum 
assured being payable at death (if after twenty-five) or on 
attaining age sixty. On this footing the premium at age 
ten next birthday would be £15 16s. 8d. for a £1,000 
assurance. Or the policy may be made to mature at a 
still earlier age. The rate just mentioned is also decidedly 
less than the average bonuses per annum given by the best 
class of offices, so that a parent by taking forethought can 
make over to his son when the latter attains the age of 
twenty-five a valuable policy. The bonuses will suffice 
to return every premium he pays, and something over at 
the age of sixty along with the £1,000 of the sum assured. 
Early insurance is the cheapest of all. The least money 

is paid for the largest cash return, and there is great pro- 
spect of permanence in the transaction. 
W. R. Dovey. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


EASIER Money. 

Lombard Street has been decidedly easier this 
week, in spite of the requirements of the Stock Ex- 
change Settlement, and rates both for loans and dis- 
counts have shown a tendency to give way. Yet the 
market is still in the hands of the Bank and the Trea- 
sury, and is not likely to be really comfortable until 
the Government dividends are distributed next month. 
But gold continues to flow into the Threadneedle 
Street vaults, and dealers flatter themselves that the 
good times so often promised cannot be much longer 
postponed. During the week ended Wednesday the 
Bank received on balance £755,000 gold from abroad, 
and the latest return shows that £400,000 of this has 
been added to the stock of bullion. About £355,000 
has therefore gone into circulation, whereas it was 
generally expected that coin would be returning from 
the provinces at this period; possibly the country 
banks are taking the precaution of holding larger 
quantities of till money. With a small increase in 
the note circulation the reserve is only £374,000 
higher at £27,822,000, and it is still three 
millions below the corresponding figure last year. 
The market has redeemed £4,777,000 of ‘‘ other” 
securities, thereby reducing ‘‘other” deposits 
£3,712,000, while public deposits show a decline of 
4 692,000. This last movement represents roughly 
the difference between the repayment of two millions 
of Treasury Bills on Wednesday and the revenue col- 
lections. Money is at present flowing into the Trea- 
sury at the rate of over four and a half millions per 
week, and the last return showed Exchequer balances 
standing at almost fifteen millions—far too large a sum 
under any circumstances, and especially as there must 
be a great many accounts which ought to be paid now 
instead of waiting till the end of the month. Another 
disturbing factor in the market has been the talk about 
Japan withdrawing a large quantity of gold. She 
requires the metal at home, and unquestionably she has 
the power totake it, but it would be bad policy on her 
part to create any serious dislocation of credit, and her 
advisers have been so careful to avoid anything of the 
kind in the past that the danger may be dismissed. 
STEADIER Stock MarRKETs. 

When affairs on the Stock Exchange appear to 
be nearing disaster they are generally ripe for improve- 
ment. Last week it seemed almost impossible that 
serious trouble could be avoided at the Settlement, but 
the very desperateness of the case proved its salva- 
tion, and before the carry-over commenced it was 
known that nothing out of the way would occur on 
Pay Day. If certain big firms are at the end of their 
resources they have been able to obtain all the assist- 
ance they require. That is quite as I anticipated, for, 
as I have remarked before, the bigger a man’s liabilities 
may be the more certain it is that he will find someone 
to carry them. It only adds another faggot to the 
load of concealed insolvency, and we shall not get 
at anything approaching the truth of the position until 
some link in the endless chain of credit snaps. Of 
course, the Stock Exchange felt considerable 
relief when it became evident that the Settle- 
ment would pass off smoothly, and prices in several 
directions showed a decided tendency to recover. 
But there is still a good deal of uneasiness below the 
surface, and, with the public doing almost nothing to 
help the markets out of their morass, prices have not 
made much headway. Gilt-edged securities, under 
the lead of Consols, were the best section, and the 
premature report that the Algeciras Conference would 
after all settle the Morocco question satisfactorily 
helped the Foreign market. There has also been talk 
of another Russian loan, Home Railways were dull 
for the most part, but they received encouragement 
from the excellent traffics and the splendid Board of 
Trade returns for February. Americans are on a 


slippery slope owing to monetary stringency and fears 
of labour troubles ; but with trade flourishing, and im- 
mense resources to draw upon, the market is not yet 
derelict. It is a dangerous one to dabble in, because 
inflation must sooner or later be followed by collapse ; 
but it would not be at all surprising to see prices con- 
siderably higher within the next few weeks. 

KAFFIR CONSIDERATIONS. 

It is the Kaffir Circus, however, which exercises 
the most baneful influence on business, and the fact 
that losses and bankruptcies are again hidden away 
out of sight will not help to restore confidence. The 
insiders managed to screw up prices a little before the 
carry-over, and there have been occasional rallies 
since. But everyone recognises that the position is 
hollow, and although the ‘‘ bears ” may consider it 
prudent to take cover, and some of the public may be 
tempted by the heavy fall to purchase a few shares, the 
general trend of prices must continue downwards until 
the masses of stock now hanging over the market are 
liquidated. Furthermore, if intending buyers, attracted 
by the difference between present values and the 
highest quotations of recent years, will only take the 
trouble to examine the “‘ yield” of the dividend-paying 
mines, they will find that in the majority of cases prices 
are still too high to afford an adequate return on the 
money invested. Take the Meyer and Charlton, for 
instance. The life of the mine is estimated at 
seven years, and the dividends in 1905 amounted 
to 11s. If this distribution is maintained till the 
end, the total return would be 77s., whereas the 
price of the shares is about 85s. A purchaser, there- 
fore, is not likely to see his capital back, let alone any 
interest on it. And the same thing applies to a great 
many of the leading properties. That is a point which 
deserves to be kept prominently to the front while all this 
howl is going on about the damage which the Govern- 
ment is inflicting on the industry by interfering with 
Chinese labour, and it might be very useful if some 
M.P. dragged out the facts either by means of a 
question or when the subject again comes up for dis- 
cussion. As I have insisted, the fall in prices is only 
remotely connected with the action of the Government, 
and it has been in progress practically without inter- 
mission ever since Chinese labour was sanctioned. 
Scotcnw Raitway DIvIpENDs. 

On the whole the northern lines seem to have done 
about as well as the English companies during the 
past half year. The Caledonian dividend is raised 
from 4 to 4} per cent., giving the Deferred 1} per cent. 
against 1 per cent. For the whole year the latter re- 
ceives I per cent., against % per cent. The company 
had a traffic increase of £64,000, and at one time it 
was hoped that an extra } per cent. would be paid, but 
the market was fairly satisfied with the actual 
announcement, which involves an additional payment 
of about £23,000, while fixed charges probably require 
413,000 more. The North British is only able to main- 
tain its dividend at 2 per cent., although it hada 
traffic increase of nearly £41,000. For the whole year 
the distribution works out at 1} per cent., against 13 
per cent. for 1904 and 2 per cent. for 1903. The com- 
pany has probably found it necessary to make more 
ample provisions for maintenance, which it rather 
neglected in the past. The Glasgow and South-Western 
dividend on the Deferred is 17 per cent., against 14 per 
cent., making 13 per cent. for the year, as compared 
with 14 per cent. This was quite as good as the 
dealers anticipated, but it has not appreciably 
affected the price of the stock. The Great North 
of Scotland pays 1 per cent. on the Deferred against 
4 per cent., while the Highland only manages to pay 
2 per cent. on the Ordinary, the same as last year. It 
is announced that the scheme for amalgamating the 
two last mentioned lines has been dropped owing to 
the opposition of a section of the Highland proprietors. 

LOMBARD. 
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